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ow to prevent inflation 


in one easy lesson 


Put that money back in your pocket! 


When a lot of people want the same thing, its price goes up. 


Americans have more money today—much more—than 
there are things to buy with it. 

So every big or little thing you buy—that you can possibly 
do without—cuts supplies and bids prices up on what is left. 

Rising prices spell inflation. And every inflation has been 


followed by a cruel and bitter depression . . . men out of work, 
homes lost, families suffering. 


We don’t want inflation: we don’t want another depression. 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep 
prices down and 
help avoid another depression 


1. Don’t buy a thing you can do without. 


2. Never pay more than the ceiling price. 
Always give stamps for rationed goods. 


3. Don’t take advantage of war condi- 


tions to fight for more money for your- MHELP 
self or goods you sell. us oS 
4. Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds 

you can afford—to help pay for the war REED 


and insure your future. Keep up 
your insurance. 
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For foreign 


This book is marching 


to Berlin with the 


avenging Allied armies 


George Creel’s 


WAR CRIMINALS 
AND PUNISHMENT 


The day of judgment is approaching. As the German, 
armies fall back everywhere and as victory drawe near, 
the importance and timeliness of George Creel’s book in- 
creases. This seething indictment of the German murderers 
and their satellites throughout Europe, so vividly drama- 
tized recently on an N.B.C. national hookup, is as exciting 
as a detective story. It is filled with amazing facts about 
the crimes of the new barbarians and it gives a completely 
satisfying answer to the question as to how they can be 
liquidated for all time. $3.00. 


A master story teller 
at his best 


BIMBASHI BARUK 
OF EGYPT 


By Sax Rohmer 


The author of the unforgettable Fu Manchu stories creates 
another colorful character, Bimbashi of the camel corps in 
Africa. Thrilling adventures in the Orient with spies, mur- 


derers, thieves, slavers and traitors. $2.50. 
It’S HOT IN HERE 
With the by Virgil Partch 
The best work of Collier’s ace Cartoonist, 
pepularly known as VIP. Kyle Crichton 
Lords of says of this master of glorious nonsense 
“We started laughing when his first car- 
Mirth. toon appeared and we have been laugh- » 
ing ever since.” $1.00 
Three 
COLLIER’S COLLECTS 
Carloads ITS WITS 


A two year crop of comic drawings from 
Collier’s magazine, selected by Gurney 


of 


Williams. Here are 128 pages of car- 
Laughter by toons by top flight artists. $1.29 
America's ALFRED AHOY! 
ill 
favorite by Foster Humfreville 
The most popular goof in the cartoon 
° world—Alfred, the Sailor. Pipe him 
cartoonists 


aboard! Here is a record of his hilar- 


ious, cock-eyed adventures on the. seven 
seas. $1.00 
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AT SEA WITH ENGLAND'S 
WAR-TIME TRAWLERS 


THE HANDS THAT hold the wheel are 
square, gnarled, grimy. The palms are scarred. 
The nails are broken. Above each wrist, al- 
most obliterating the tattooed protestations of 
“True Love” to this girl and that, is a ring of 
saltwater boils. Young deckies ashore from 
their first trip wear these boils proudly, as a 
badge, a medal, a favor. The boils show that 
they are fishermen, and being fishermen means 
they don’t give a damn for anybody or any- 
thing. — ; 

The man at the wheel glances at the com- 
pass above him. Then he stares, straight 
ahead. The winter sea is a thin green. The 
sky is the color of paraffin. From the wheel- 
house windows he can see the for’ard well- 
deck, glistening wet, where they sort and gut 
the fish; and for’ard, on the port and star- 
board side, just abaft the break of the fo’c’sle, 
the great hoop-shaped steel trawling gallows 
rear up, which take the main weight of the net 
as it tows. Above the gallows, and over the 
fo’c’sle head, and streaming away out astern 
stretches a long trail of gulls and gannets and 
kitties, all waiting for hauling time. 

When the skipper comes into the wheelhouse 
and pulls the button on the echometer,. its 
flickering dot of light indicates 160 fathoms. 
You always tow your trawl three times the 
depth of the sea. That means that nearly a 
thousand yards of straining steel cable are 
dragging the great net along the ocean floor. 
We have been towing three hours. The skipper 
says, “Well, I think we'll have her up now, 
see what luck we’ve got.” 

The lads are already on deck in their yellow 
oilskin frocks. The telegraph rings, “Stop.” 
The trawler comes around broadside to the 
wind so that she drifts away clear from the net 
‘as it comes up. The whole ship throbs with 
the even pulse of the big double winches reel- 
ing in hundreds of feet of wire cable. The 
rope markers, spliced into the cable at twenty- 
fathom intervals, race through the blocks in a 
steady procession. For five, ten minutes the 


IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


This trawler left her port thirty-six 
hours ago and, having successfully 
steered clear of minefields, rolls and 
a pitches ahead into the fishing grounds. 
gone of the crew picks his way care- 
fully forward. It is time to call out 
the deck hands and shoot the trawl. 


by A. L. Lloyd 
With photographs from European 


COME AND GET IT! 


The cook calls the English fisherman’s equivalent for ““Come and Get It” which is ‘Tea Oh!” > 
These are welcome words to the hard working trawlermen whose meals come at six, twelve 
and six. 


HEAVY SEAS 


jeediess of weather the trawelerman works day and night—-shooting, towing, hauling, gutting. 


DIRTY WEATHER AHEAD 


The trawlers must always be prepared for the worst. 


winches sing. And then out of the sea leap 
the great iron-shod doors that keep the trawl 
mouth open, and with a crash they hang at the 
gallows, dripping and draped with seaweed. 

Now the winches turn more gently, and the 
Dan Lenos come up—the big steel balls which 
join the trawl’s footrope to its headrope (its 
lower jaw to its upper jaw as it were). When 
you look over the side, you can see dimly in 
the water the headrope, with its line of tin 
floats like beads, and away beyond that the pale 
mass of the bag. And as the deckies heave in 
the trail of wet netting, foot by foot, till it 
hangs like a long dark curtain over the rail, 
the gulls fall round the boat like snowflakes, 
and from all quarters of the sky the noisy gan- 
nets—‘“dive bombers,” they call them—dart 
plumb into the sea. 

Out of the sea rises the bag, a huge, swollen 
dome. It comes up with a “Whoosh.” The 
water pours off it, and you see the great curved 
bellies of thousands of fish trapped in its 
meshes. Up on to the foredeck it is swung, 
and hangs there for a moment like a dark, 
enormous and teeming womb. The mate ducks 
under the water raining off it. He pulls the 
slip-knot on the bag end, and out comes the 
catch. A slithering torrent of fish thumps on 
the deck, flapping, wriggling, gasping. Some 
have the crimson bladder of their tongue 
puffed out in their mouths. Some have their 
gills extended like lovely, red velvet ruffles. 
All are goggling with grotesque amazement. 
Here and there among them lie urchins, cuttles, 
“dead men’s fingers,’ and little bright red 
starfish, like Soviet decorations. 

In the gutting pounds, the men bend over 
the catch, saying little, working like machines. 
A rip of the belly with a sharp penknife. A 
backward flip of the hand, and the guts are out 
and on the deck. A forward flip, and the liver 
is out and in a basket. A sideways fling of 
the arm, and the fish flies over the deck to the 


NORTH SEA VETERAN 


One of the hardest jobs in the world is that of the 
trawelerman. He knows what it is to work thirty- 
four hours at a stretch in the toughest weather 


the North Sea can produce. 


HAULING IN THE TRAWL 


While the skipper in the wheelhouse at the right watches anxiously 

the trawl is hauled in. Skippers know the bottom of the sea like the 

palm of their hand, and on their shrewd judgment the success or 

failure of the trip depends. After the fishing ground has been chosen 

the trawler drags the sea for about three hours. Then the trawler 
stops and the winches wind in the catch. 


port side, to take its place on the pile of hake, of cod, of had- and cake with ice, and their oilskin frocks set hard as a board on 
dock or coal fish waiting to be iced down in the fishroom below. them. They know what it is to have their hands so chapped 

The cold comes up off the sea and meets the cold coming with briny cold that they crack like a cod’s mouth, and at meal- 
down from the sky, and the double-cold wind blows the sleet times the cook must cut their meat up small for them, because 
hard in their faces, as they bend over the pounds. They take they can’t hold a knife. They know what it is to face the snow 
no notice. They’re used to bitterer weather than this. They squalls of Bear Island, the black fogs of Langanes, the frosty 
know what it is to work all day and all night and all the next — gales of Faxa Bay and the North Cape. So they hardly seem 
day too, without a let-up, while the ropes and gear freeze stiff aware of the sleet. They hardly seem aware.of the nets they’re 


JOSEPH MANIER, DECKHAND ERIC TANTON, FIREMAN 


Some French fishermen who have escaped from the Germans are Eric Tanton is a typical veteran of the trawler fleet. He is glad 
working on England’s trawlermen. Joseph Manier is from Boulogne. the trip is over and that he will see his wife again in a few hours. 


THE CREW’S QUARTERS 


Nets are hauled in at three hour spells and few hands 

get more than three consecutive hours of sleep. 

Tired-eyed, these crew members snatch a brief rest 

while they await the signal that the nets are coming 
up again, 


mending so quickly, either. Their hands 
work automatically. Their minds are 
somewhere else. 

They think of the war, and how cut off 
they are from its progress (there is a 
radio aboard in the skipper’s berth, but 
it’s rarely tuned in, even to the news; 
and when it is, you can’t hear anything 
half the time, because the reception is so 
poor). They think of their thirty-six 
hours at home at the end of each trip, 
and what a very short time it is, and how 
they might just as well not be married at 
all. They think of a film they saw ashore, 
or a book they just read, of a foot-baller, a 
boxer, of the words of a popular dance 
tune. They think of anything but the 
sleet and the nets and the hard round of 
their working life. 

The skipper sticks his head through 
the wheelhouse window. “Ah,” he says, 
“that’s more like it. Silver hake. Fine 
fish. .There’s fine fish here. None of 
your rubbish, eh?” He thrusts out his 
underlip and nods. “You know what you 
want to put in your paper? You want to 
put there’s men fishing now, skippers as 
would never have got a job in peacetime. 
Men as don’t care what they fish as long 
as they fill the fishrooms up. It’s all this 
price control. Rubbish and good fish all 
bring the same price now, master, Think 
on it. You get the same price now for 


g 


dogfish as you get for good Iceland cod— 
about sixty-five shippings for a ten-stone 
kit. (You get more for hake and flats, of 
course). If you can make money on rub- 
bish, why bother to break your heart 
looking for good stuff? That’s how they 
look at it. Fill her up quick and get 
back home, eh, master? So you get the 
market flooded with rubbish, and that 
ain’t right. Especially when fish is 
scarce as it is.” 

“But they make their money, just the 


same. You reckon to catch about seven 
hundred kit of fish in twelve days. You 
reckon to get about three thousand 
pounds for that on the market nowadays. 
The skipper gets about ten per cent, the 
mate seven per cent of the profits. So 
the money’s good, and that’s all some of 
them care. 

“Aye, and put this in too. There’s 
trawlers they’re using now, no self-re- 
specting fisherman would put to sea in 

(Continued on page 32) 


THE TRIP IS OVER 


The engine is stopped and as the chief engineer mops his face he mutters ‘Thank God that’s 
over’, He is looking forward to that pint ashore. 


HOME AGAIN 


After a fortnight at sea the second engineer is greeted by his daughter. He won’t have much 
time to enjoy his family for he will be back at sea in forty-eight hours. 


INVISIBLE ARMIES 
OF FRANCE 


by Edith Guevara 


HEROES OF THE 
UNDERGROUND 


Throughout all of oc- 
cupied France the ar- 
mies of the  under- 
ground are fighting for 
the liberation of their 
country and for the 
Allied cause. For the 
most part they are 
young men and even 
youths in their teens. 
The soldiers pictured 
here are members of 
the Maquts, audacious 
guerrilla fighters of the 
mountains of South- 
eastern France. Their 
heroic resistance to 
well-equipped Nazi 
troops in the province 
of Savoie has recently 
thrilled the anti-Axis 
world. 


AS GI JOE fights for the liberation of France, he is frequently 
puzzled by the attitude of the people in the captured towns and 
cities. He does not understand, for instance, how the people of 
a town like Trévieres, which has been blasted right off the earth 
by Allied artillery, can meet him on the street with flowers and 
wine. He is equally bewildered by the fact that natives of a 
town five miles down the road, which hasn’t a mark of war any- 
where because the Germans left without fighting, can be so cool 
and unresponsive. He doesn’t understand why these townsfolk 
give him the glassy eye or ignore him entirely. 

The Gl’s ask: Aren’t all French de Gaullists? Aren’t they all 
backing the underground that helped so tremendously in paving 
the way for Allied landings? Just what can be expected from 
the civilians as the doughboys move on Paris? 

To begin with, exact figures on the strength of the under- 


ground armies in France are not available, but reports from in- 
side the country indicate some 100,000 are supplied with arms, 
with reserves of a million more supporters behind them. These 
supporters are men, women and ’teen age youths who have 
pledged allegiance to General Charles de Gaulle and who have 
recently been officially designated the French Forces of the In- 
terior by the French Provisional Government in Algiers, with 
full military rights and privileges. Armed and equipped by the 
Allies, their resistance training sharpened by close study of 
commando tactics—how to murder quietly at night, how to 
dynamite a tunnel efficiently, how to make explosives, how ta 
sabotage machinery—these civilians form the bulwark of the 
Second Front inside France. 

In Normandy, however, most of the ardent anti-Nazis had 
been removed by the Germans and Vichy prior to the invasion. 


Those left in the majority were collabo- 
rationists for, in the first place, Nor- 
mandy is the stronghold of the reaction- 
aries of France. One of the most fertile 
agricultural centers in the country, its 
rich bourgeoisie since the Armistice has 
been primarily concerned with the prob- 
lem of how to collaborate successfully 
with the Germans. 

From Normandy, also, stems the 
feudal aristocracy, and the great indus- 
trialists, tradesmen and financiers, all 
part of the section’s rich bourgeoisie, 
play almost no part in the underground. 
It was the leaders of industry and finance 
who were the chief artisans of the 
Munich surrender and of the Bordeaux 
capitulation, and they logically became 
the chief supporters of the Vichy régime 
and of the whole policy of collaboration. 
For these reasons resistance in Nor- 
mandy cannot be gauged to indicate the 
full measure of anti-collaboration else- 
where in France. 

In line with this stated policy of de 
Gaulle three major organizations were 
set up within France that work with him: 
Libération, Combat and Franc-Tireur 
which aim to frustrate the enemy by or- 
ganized sabotage of industrial plants 
working for Germany, by disruption of 
German troop transports and supplies 
and by sending strategic information to 


| All; 


the Allies. Above all they strive to keep 
VE 


e the faith of the French people. 
The personnel of these organizations? 


a 


onesie 


Sani anesthe Seemineann 


They consist, generally, of Communists, 
Socialists, Radical Socialists, workers, 
peasants, landowners, professors, Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews. The first or- 
ganized resistance came from universi- 
ties, colleges and primary school teachers 
along with physicians and engineers. 
Then when Vichy dissolved the trade 
unions the workers joined en masse, 
especially affiliating themselves with 
Libération which is the most important 
of the three resistance groups. 

When the town of Bayeux was liber- 
ated by the invasion the most conspicu- 
ous flags displaying the Cross of Lor- 
raine flew from the highest building 
where two school teachers lived and from 
the lowest, the residence of an old abbé, 
the Cathedral organist. To show the 
mixed invasion sentiment the crowds 
that filled the main square for the libera- 
tion celebration came from the country- 
side, even from places in enemy-occupied 
territory, but the total attendance out- 
stripped the listed population of the town. 
This meeting was presided over by a wo- 
man, a French mother who was second in 
command of a section of the French 
Forces of the Interior for the liberated 
region. It was a curious assortment of 
young men, veterans and women who 
shouted “Mobilisez-nous’ (draft us). 

So as Allied armies move on Paris it 
may be expected resistance adherents will 
show an increase for the capital seethes 
with hatred for the Germans who de- 


ported 340,000 slave laborers from the 
capital. The first reports following the 
Allied invasion revealed that the capital 
had coal stocks on hand to furnish gas 
for three days with electric services due 
to shut down. At least 1400 bakeries had 
already closed. There was no meat, 
vegetables were disappearing and it was 
expected that running water would be 
discontinued. It wasn’t so bad for the 
20,000 Germans in Paris, the French 
could reflect bitterly, for their priorities 
assured them electricity for factories 
working for them and they had arrange- 
ments for delivery of personal supplies. 

The children of Paris will play an im- 
portant part in the activities of the under- 
ground. Three million quarts of milk 
are needed each month in Paris for 
babies and children. The Seine depart- 
ment produces about 600,000 quarts a 
month. An isolated Paris, under these 
conditions, would lack in the first month 
alone 2,400,000 quarts of milk. And be- 
fore the invasion infant mortality among 
babies under a year old had risen from 
two per cent to sixteen per cent. Cur- 
rently the Germans have requisitioned so 
much milk that Paris no longer has any 
reserve stock of condensed milk. 

With juvenile delinquency deplored in 
the United States and fear of the young 
German Nazi fanatics, it is heartening to 
find that the very heart of the French 
underground is made up of youths be- 
tween twelve and seventeen years of age. 


The March of Time 


- 


THE LIST OF THE 
DEAD 


In villages and cities all 
over France citizens 
have been reading with 
increasing horror and 
anger the long lists of 
names of those who 
have been executed in 
reprisal for the murder 
of German soldiers or 
the sabotage of the 
Nazi military machine. 
This. grim little group 
stands before a placard 
printed by the Germans 
which may contain the 
names of their dearest 
friends or closest rela- 
tives. 


IN THE HANDS OF 
THE GESTAPO 
With the traitorous co- 
operation of the Vichy 
police the Gestapo has 
arrested thousands of 
loyal Frenchmen.  Vic- 
tims of the Nazis are 
lucky if they are shot 
immediately instead of 
being subjected to every 
conceivable kind of tor- 
ture. 


F.U.J. and had for its slogan: “Victory 
means organized youth of France! For- 
ward into Action!” 

Much is heard of the French under- 
ground not knowing its own members, 
and to a large extent this is true. An 
example is furnished by the way in which 
the clandestine press operates, forming a 
link between the leaders and volunteers 
who together furnish information and 
warn of new dangers, besides publishing 
programs for reconstruction. Its most 
vital activity, however, is obtaining new 
recruits for the underground, and here 
is almost complete secrecy. 

Their method works as follows: A 
volunteer is told, “Choose five new 
friends and elect the most capable as 
leader.” This creates a unit of six, the 
“sixer” being the recruiter. As soon as 
the five recruits are obtained the com- 
pany leader is put in touch with the “‘cen- 
ter’ control. This “center” passes on 
‘weekly instructions to the “five and 


SABOTAGE 


This train was derailed by French patriots 

while it was carrying oil to the German. 

army. Nearly all the cars’ were destroyed, 

and traffic on the road was interrupted for 

five days. The workmen repairing the road 
are under police supervision. 


lhe March of lime 


Even ten-year-olds are doing a man’s job 
and paying a man’s price. Immediately 
following the fall of the Republic these 
youngsters flocked to the underground 
and they found their way into the Maquis 
with the high purpose of murdering and 
harassing the enemy. Bands of these 
youths spread throughout France, form- 
ing a vertible network of resistance. 

Coming down from the hills the 
Maquis gathered in cafés under the very 
eyes of the Germans. The ’teeners, 
likened to “little white moths,” hung 
around the tables to pick up last-minute 
instructions. Then they would disperse 
to mark a V or the Cross of Lorraine on 
building fronts occupied by the Germans. 
They scribbled Vive de Gaulle on side- 
walks and in the metro stations, on Ger- 
man vehicles and walls of German houses 
in outlying sections of the city. 

Volunteers from nearby towns called 
macaronis en dewuil were young people 
who dared promenade, even in files of 
thirty, brandishing de Gaullist signs be- 
fore the gendarmes. When they passed 
out printed tracts and newspapers, they’d 
go up to the police and say softly, “If you 
are a patriot buy this newspaper: Paris 
Soir de Gaulle.” The journals, naturally, 
were seized—but the gendarmes bought 
- them. 

Throughout France students, aged fif- 
teen to eighteen years, up to now have 
fallen into three classifications reflecting 
resistance sentiment: those in favor of 
the Armistice, usually children of the 
rich bourgeoisie, loudly praiseful of 
Pétain and violently anti-Jewish; patriots 
who prove fearless when the time comes 
to act; and those still hesitant, but 
anxious to find the way. 

Youth organizations as such were 


banned in the occupied zone by the Au- 
gust 28, 1940 decree, but in the then un- 
occupied zone there existed Boy Scouts, 
Young Christian Workers and so on who, 
during the period preceding occupation 
increased their membership total to 500, 
000 in 1942. The Scouts alone increased 
from 42,000 in 1939 to 150,000 in the 
spring of 1943. 

These youth organizations stressed 
physical training in preparation for the 
future, though malnutrition soon cut 
down their programs. They did much 
to solve the problem of discomfort for 
those living in unheated houses by pool- 
ing their resources. At the beginning of 
the school year in October, 1942, for ex- 
ample, it was estimated eight million chil- 
dren lacked shoes, while the lack of soap 
and hot water encouraged the spread of 
disease. Then hunger became an obses- 
sion with many. By 1942 the children’s 
strength was so reduced that August A. 
Bonnard, Minister of Education, cur- 
tailed physical education in the schools 
to one hour a week, and then made it 
optional. 

Simultaneously with the growth of the 
youth resistance movement, the German 
tried to win the ’teen age groups. Every 
attempt was made to develop organiza- 
tions which would indoctrinate youth 
with Nazi ideas. ; 

French youth resisted these efforts that 
on the surface appeared enticing enough. 
Instead of accepting them, they or- 
ganized small resistance units in the 
schools, in business and among faculties. 
These were the youth who in 1943 whole- 
heartedly entered the underground and 
made up one of the largest groups called 
Forces Unies de la Jeunesse. This or- 
ganization published its own paper called 


LYONS PROTESTS 


Lyons is one of the strongholds of French 

democratic forces. This demonstration against 

the Vichy government took place as long ago 
as Bastille Day, 1942. 
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sixer” and copies of papers and tracts 
for distribution which each of the units 
proceed to distribute. In this chain ar- 
rangement no one meets or knows the 
identity of other members apart from his 
own five. Absolute secrecy and discipline 
along with complete unselfishness are the 
very conditions of the underground’s 
success. 

Girls in the underground also have 
their responsibilities—to bolster morale 
among the populace. “It is you who have 
to look after the families of the men who 
have departed for Germany,” they are 
told. “It is you who must feed and 
clothe the boys and men who are hiding 
in the Maquis. It is you who must be- 
come the heart and soul of the resist- 
ance.” 


(Continued on page 30) 
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REPORT ON PARADISE 


By Max Eastman ‘ 


entering the church at Chichicastenango. ' 


Kurt Severin from Three Lions ; 
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WHEN FIVE FRIENDS in succession 


‘told me ‘‘Guatemala is a little paradise,” 


I decided to do my roving there. “It’s 
no bigger than Ohio,” they said, “and 
contains twenty-four volcanoes and a 
lake more lovely than Tahoe. More- 
over, it’s only a thousand miles from 
New Orleans as the crow flies, and the 
plane flies the same way.” 

I knew paradise would surprise me, 
but I never expected the shock I got 
when I arrived at Guatemala City. In- 
stead of an overgrown mountain village, 
it’s the most up-to-date, spick-and-span, 
and practical city on the globe. It’s a 
model that Norman Bel Geddes has just 
finished tinting in pastel colors for a 
World of Tomorrow. Not even a tree 
mars the geometrical regularity of this 
town. You could cook a waffle on it. 
Streets run one way, avenues the other; 
both are paved; both are polished; they 
wear numbers instead of names; they 
never double on their tracks; they never 
get drunk and stagger off across town the 
way New York’s Broadway does. At 
every vital intersection, in the middle of 
the street on a bright green platform, 
stands a toy-policeman in a spotless uni- 
form of khaki and poppy red, with a 
poppy tassle on his nightstick and a yel- 
low parasol over his head. He seems a 
toy because he is so small, and because 
he directs the traffic with a rigid gesture 
that might be stately, but seems mechani- 
cal when he is only telling a plodding ox- 
team or a boy on a bicycle that there’s 
no danger ahead. 

Everything in this paradise is small. 
The women average five feet, the men 
five feet two. I have to duck to walk 
under the awnings on the main thorough- 
fare. The dogs are of diminutive breeds, 
the horses are ponies. The buildings 
are only twenty feet high — because 
Guatemalans prefer, when a building falls 
on them, to have it a one-story building. 


Their history is as punctuated with earth- 


quakes as their geography is with vol- 


canoes. In fact, the whole character of. 


this town, even its location, is the prod- 
uct of a series of natural calamities. 
The Guatemalans first built their capi- 
tal in 1524, ten thousand feet up, in a 
cornfield they had captured from the 
Mayans. Because of the cold winds they 
came down in 1527 and built again on 
the cozy slope of a volcano. That vol- 
cano was all through spitting fire, and 
just to prove it, spat up a lake in 1541 
that drowned their city and buried it in 
mud. They named a turret that. still 
sticks up, a fragment of the old Gover- 
nor’s palace, Ciudad Vieja—Old City— 
and moved seven miles over into a 
dreamy Garden of Eden-like valley, and 
built their city again. They were getting 
expert now, and they put in all ‘the 
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BY THE SHORE OF LAKE ATITLAN 


The Guatemalan Indians are mahogany-brown, wear half savage, half Spanish-medieval 
costumes, speak mostly Mayan languages and live substantially as their ancestors did 
before the mysterious temple cities of the Mayas arose. 


modern improvements of the sixteenth 
century. By all reports and evidence, it 
was the most sumptuous and noble capi- 
tal in America, and they kept on beauti- 
fying it for two hundred years. 

In 1773 an earthquake shook the whole 
thing to ruins. They named ‘the ruins 
Antigua—another way of saying “Old 
City’—and moved again, this time to a 
larger, colder, and less. dreamy valley 
twenty miles southwest. Here they built 
once more and with all the improvements 
of the eighteenth century. But the earth- 
quake had moved over too, and after 
sitting in the hills 150 years with a sar- 
donic grin, climbed down in 1917 and 
shook the thing to pieces again—com- 
pletely. 

So the Guatemalans built their capital 
for the fifth time and with the improve- 
ments of the twentieth century. That is 
why it is the best paved, policed, purified, 
geometrical, and, I also fear, most. moral 
city on the globe. Its poetry, its tradi- 


~~ tion, its whimsicality, all that is ancient 


and wayward and uncomfortable about 
it, including, I hope, a little of its sin, is 
preserved in a lazy and lovely valley with 
a milder climate twenty miles away. 

So the next thing you do, after absorb- 
ing the shock of modernity in Guatemala 
City, is fly to Antigua for a taste of 
poetry and dreams. You won’t be un- 
comfortable or lonely. You'll find forty 
thousand people living there among the 
ruins—a selected breed of people, de- 
scendants of those who were too stub- 
born or too poetic to be driven out of the 
Garden of Eden by an earthquake. One 
of their chief industries is to surround 
the pale ghost-yellow crumbling temples 
with living flowers of every bright and 
vital hue. 

A mystical tranquillity creeps into the 
heart-of Antigua, the tranquillity of a 
long perspective. The calamity which 
overwhelmed this city has become its 
pride, its carefully cherished treasure. 
The volcano which towers above it seems 
sublimely quiet now. It threatens nothing 
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IN GUATAMALAN CITIES 


Churches and palaces built by the Spaniards dominate most of the cities of Guatamala, but the spirit which animates them is largely that 

of the Indians who throng their market places. More than fifty per cent of the population is pure Indian, most of the remainder is of mixed 

Spanish and Indian blood. The church of San Francisco is seen at the left; that of Palin at the right. The fountain in the center is typical 
of mountain towns. 


more dreadful than the endless passage of time, the infinite 
leisure in which man might, if he were intelligent, decide what is 
really worth building in such a valley. 

It is here that the paradise feeling sets in. The air is both soft 
and exhilarating. The streets are mysteriously quiet. The city 
is like Florence; it has gravity and self-esteem. It is held gently, 
like a cup of something very precious, by the green surrounding 
hills. 

Angels, as is well known, “neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage,” and it is much the same with Guatemalans. At least they 
bother less and less with this earthly approximation of bliss. 
Forty-eight percent of the nation’s babies were born out of wed- 
lock in 1923, 52 percent in 1927, 55 percent in 1931, and 64 per- 
cent in 1934. That is as far as my figures go, but they are going 
fast! But this is not an “Indian” phenomenon. In the province 
where white blood concentrates, fifty-five percent of their chil- 
dren were born out of wedlock from 1931 to 1936, as compared 
with forty-seven percent of Indian children. 

In their angelic way, however, the Guatemalans are both chaste 
and proper. In every village the women wear a distinctive 
costume, made of textiles they weave on a handloom without so 
much as the help of a pedal. In beauty of design these textiles 
are unrivalled by any peasant art, and the costumes are worn 
with very quiet pride. One of the loveliest was worn by the 
women of San Sebastian down on the hot Pacific plain. It con- 
sisted of an enormous patterned falda 
(you’d take it for a table-cloth) wrapped 
modestly round and round the lower half 
of the body, and above that nothing— 
or rather the brown, strong, deep-chested 
torso that Nature gave all the Mayans. 
Owing to mundane intrusions, the San 
Sebastianas do not go into the streets any 
longer in that immemorial costume. They 
have put on a little white upside-down 
bag that makes them itchy and self-con- 
scious. 

The prettiest girl I saw in Guatemala 
was in jail in San Sebastian. The rea- 
son I saw her was that her cell was out- 
doors right next the village market. It 
had bars of steel-like zapote wood cross- 
ing each other at right angles. You 
could push a coconut through the squares 
between them, and I did, for she was 
thirsty. Her crime was that her lover 
had climbed over the garden wall at night 
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While their mother bargains in the market 
place, these youngsters wait on the Cathed- 
ral steps with obvious impatience. 


to visit her. He was drunk, they said, and that made her crime 
worse. But he couldn’t have been very drunk, for the wall was 
twelve feet high. I tried to make this point in her defense with 
the Juggado who had her in charge, but he couldn't see it. 

Emotions, as you might expect in this high region, are in- 
tense and intensely religious. Prayers are offered continually 
and with no blush or bashfulness—no entering into the closet 
and shutting the door. The squares, the streets, the roads, the 
cornfields even, are filled with ceremonial processions, carrying 
crude images of saints, appealing to God with antique tunes on 
pipes of willow, with angular dancing in elaborate costume, and 
drums and fire-crackers and popping rockets. 

Chichicastenango, the center and almost the top of Guate- 
mala, is the most emotional town on earth. The Indians wear 
a Prince Hamlet-like costume of black wool with scarlet sash 
and headdress ; the women a loose scarlet blouse with sumptu- 
ous patterns inwoven in purple; both sew on an embroidered 
black-and-lavender medallion, relic of a coat-of-arms borrowed 
no doubt from some noble Spaniard who murdered their an- 
cestors. 

Sunday is market-day here, and two snow-white churches 
face each other across the market square. The Indians plod in 
by thousands from fifty miles around to trade and commune 
with God. These two excitements, so carefully separated by 
the old Hebrew law, combine to produce a Sabbath-day rapture 
such as our Bible-trained cities never 
dreamed of. 

Both of those churches have high cliff- 
like stairways, reminiscent of the old 
Mayan temples. At the foot of the 
biggest stair, in the very edge of the 
buying and selling, is a pagan altar on 
which the Indians burn incense to the old 
gods, to Kulkulkan or Pocojila—any god 
they please. As they ascend the smoking 
stairway swinging incense, swinging their 
arms and their fists also, beseeching, ex- 
postulating, arguing it out with the Un- 
seen Powers, they become more Chris- 
tian. 

So.at least it is assumed, for the temple 
is a Catholic church inside. The images 
of saints and of the Savior reside there, 
and Father Rossbach, an aged priest who 
has served here forty years, stands ready 
to sprinkle holy water on the ears of 
corn they bring, the beans, zapates, little 
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bunches of onions—whatever they have planted and set their 
hearts on. : 

They pay little attention to the saints, little to Father Ross- 
bach often, for they have their own priests or witch-doctors 
who understand these things as well as he. They have brought 
rose-petals and pine-needles and candles for the Christian 
Powers, but they need no images to attest the presence of these 
Powers. They kneel right down on the floor anywhere, scatter 
the needles and petals, set down a lighted candle, and begin 
talking and arguing with Them—perhaps a little more politely 
now, for these are indoor deities, but with no less fervid con- 
viction. 

By eleven o’clock the vast chamber, dim and fragrant with 
smoking copal blown in from the doorway, is crowded with 
little groups of these beseeching brown figures in worn yet regal 
costumes, their gesticulating shadows cast up weirdly on the 
walls by the tiny candle-flames, their fervent murmurs making 
the whole temple sing and resound like a bee-hive. 

It is a scene unparalleled, I think, anywhere in the world— 
to me a scene of almost unbearable pathos. I felt as if I had 
been crying when I came out into the pleasant sunshine. I 
plunged with relief into the leathery and fruity smells, the 
squealing and cackling, and braying and dickering, the garish 
hues and less spectral though equally high-keyed passions of 
the Sabbath-day market. 

In Chichicastenango you can secure a mild-mannered saddle- 
pony who will carry you up a wooded mountain and show you 
at the top a primitive stone idol, dating back perhaps five thou- 
sand years. You will find fresh petals and pine-needles strewn 
here also, and a fire still smouldering on a crude altar. And if 
you brush away the grasses, you will see, carved of the same 
stone and standing against the idol—just to make sure!— 
the cross of Christ. 

This may seem, when you remember the blood poured out in 
wars against the infidel, an extremely simple solution. But 
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Father Rossbach is calm about it. “Everyone must come to God 
in his own way,” he said, when we discussed the two kinds of 
service I have attended in his church: mass for the “Ladinos” 
and blessings on ears of corn for the Mayans. 

Two distinct nations inhabit this paradise. That is the basic 
fact, untouched by the church or any law of the state. The 
“Ladinos” are white—or whitish, for only a few thousand are 
without Indian blood. They speak Spanish, wear the same sort 
of suits and dresses as we of North America, and live a life in 
which comfort is considered indispensable. The Indians are 
mahogany-brown, wear half savage, half Spanish-medieval cos- 
tumes, speak Mayan languages mostly, and live the life man 
lived before the idea of comfort ever occurred to him. 

They live substantially as their ancestors lived before the great 
temple cities whose ruins make this region mysterious ever arose. 
They pay little attention to the government except to obey it— 
especially on election day, when they vote as they are told. And 
though far from contented, they are equally far from revolt 
against these paler and duller-dressed gentry who seem quite 
naturally to own the country as well as run it. 

Although so sharp and visible, the division between these 
nations is not absolute. It is not recognized in law. The famous 
road tax, for instance, of two quetzals per annum falls equally 
on all males between eighteen and sixty, and all are free to pay 
it with two weeks’ work instead of with money, if they choose. 
It merely happens that two quetzals to the average Ladino is a 
song, but an Indian with two quetzals over and above his food 
budget is a rarity. The per capita net income of the whole popu- 
lation, including the millionaires, was recently estimated at 
thirty-two quetzals a year; you can imagine what the poor In- 
dian gets. 

Thus life in this paradise has a dark side and a light side, too 
sharply contrasted to suggest—to one trained as I was—the 
heavenly radiance. Indeed, as you take the road from Antigua 
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MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


The remote villages of the uplands of Guatemala are inhabited by Indians as primitive as any in North or South America. 


tribes of the highlands with their distinctive costumes, 


The various 


which vary from village to village, are sharply separated from one another in man- 


ners and language. Spanish is the only common tongue and that is unknown to thousands. 


THIS WAS THE TIME of the little 
tains, the gentle, modest rains of Ethi- 
opia, before the torrents of spring should 
come. It was an apologetic sprinkling. 
On the window of the plane from 
Asmara I watched the drops smash 
slowly to death, firm small bodies flat- 
tened against the mechanical drive of us 
as the Tigreans, the Amhara, the Shoans, 
the Galla tribes had been smashed and 
spread by the Italian invasion. Below 
us wound the magnificent mountain road 
from Asmara to Addis Abeba, swinging 
neatly around nine-thousand-foot peaks, 
falling headlong like a cataract into val- 
leys where the Shiftas, the assassins, still 
were attacking British convoys, not at all 


ETHIOPIA SALUTES ITS ALLIES 


because they disliked the British but sim- 
ply because they had an excess of energy 
and arms, and nothing sporting to do 
with them. ° 

The rolling mountains of Eretrea had 
now flattened, separated, become the 
modern, functional plateaus of the Ethi- 
opian highlands, fertile tablelands where 
the peasants could raise their crops 
against the sun, and repulse on the cliffs 
whoever should climb to disturb them. 
Some were so sheer of approach that 
criminals had been securely exiled on 
them, to serve their sentence, tilling the 
earth, under the care of a single guard. 
It was through this dour country that the 
Emperor had come home in the spring 
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After the horrors of Italian despotism the citizens of Addis Abeba are profoundly loyal to their courageous and resourceful emperor. This crowd 
stands before the parliament house waiting to cheer their ruler. 
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of 1941, paving the road behind him with 
the bones of the 15,000 camels that had 
made up his desperate caravan. In a 
little while now the Brigadier Sandford 
(known to the natives as Fiki Mariam, 
“Love of Mary”) would be telling me of 
that journey for which he prepared the 
way with his tiny Mission 101. He would 
still be laughing at the afflictions of 
hunger, fatigue and incessant danger 
which his band of five officers had sur- 
vived, at their scurrying to dodge the 
sacks of munitions and dollars with 
which his own planes bombarded him 
when, in the midst of the enemy, he was 
penniless and without a bullet to his 
name. Sanford merited his present posi- 
tion as counsellor to His Majesty. 

We flew still higher above the surging 
ground. Clouds as bright as snow cuddled 
in the valleys, and as we approached 
Addis Abeba the plateaus were assem- 
bled and merged, squeezing the clouds 
from between them, until the region of 
the capital spread beneath us clean and 
green. Here was legandary Addis Abeba, 
but it was scarcely distinguishable be- 


cause there was no concentration of 


settlement; from the air it looked like a 


cluster of villages with wide areas of 
tield between. 

But it may be for this, for its spa- 
ciousness, that in all Africa there is no 
lovelier capital city, with its shady corri- 
dors of eucalyptus trees, its swinging 
walls of stone, its cobbled streets that 
make a few practise turns in the valleys 
of Addis itself, then go plunging into the 
fields. The hundred acres of my Free 
French Delegation, the gift of great king 
Menelik, lay shining upon the hill, the 
leaves of its gum trees twinkling like 
aluminum in the thin morning air that 
had me short of breath. All is spacious 
but your lungs in this high place, for the 
first two weeks in Addis you pant into 
your breakfast, drowse over lunch and 
sleep at night in lumps of an hour at a 
time. 

But the Ethiopians made me famously 
comfortable in token of their regard for 
both France and the United States, for I 
was an American in the Free French 
Forces. At times their hospitality was 
embarrassing, as on the morning when I 
realized suddenly that all about me was 
the parade ground and that I, Second 
Lieutenant, was invited to review His 
Majesty’s troops. I sought frantically 
to remember how I myself had been re- 
viewed, how reviews had appeared in the 
newsreels, and stepped out smartly to 
do my bewildered best for America and 
Ethiopia and Fighting France. 


HAILE SELASSIE REVIEWS HIS TROOPS 


Abyssinia’s new army, organized after the Ital- 
ians were driven from the country, is well 
drilled and efficient. At the left, General Max- 
well of the United States Army stands with 
Haile Selassie while his troops pass in review. 


The troops took it well. Chin up, I 
inspected them man by man and more 
comfortably from a distance when their 
battalions drilled. I opined sincerely that 
they seemed excellent fighting stuff, as 
neat and polished as their rifles, their 
faces both tough and aristocratic, their 
long legs as sinewy as wire cables, shaped 
for fast guerrilla wars. Their Imperial 
Regiment of Artillery was formed 
scarcely more than a year ago, around 
a nucleus of two rusty Italian cannon, 
but voluntary enlistment has proceeded so 
rapidly that now there is no more room 
in the barracks for the men and their 
wives. Part of their equipment is a for- 
tune in eleven-pounders which were 
made in England, sold to Italy, used 
against the British and finally retaken by 
them. , The dream of the Ethiopian army 
now is to return these guns to Italy, with 
themselves behind them, 

They could not soon forget the little 
native girl who was flung nude into a tub 
filled with water and eels, and kept there 
under the lash of whips until, of course, 
she went mad; nor could they forget the 
spectacle—and a common one—of their 
wives hung by their breasts to the flower- 
ing trees; nor the deliberate massacre 
of their educated men, the guarantors of 
Ethiopia’s future, after the wounding of 
Marshal Graziani by a patriot’s bomb in 
February 1937. Nine thousand Abyssi- 
nians were carefully selected for slaugh- 
ter in Addis Abeba alone. The Italians 
set fire to their houses and bayonetted 
them when they tried to get out. At the 
monasteries of Debra Libanos and Mah- 
bera Selassie the monks were dragged 
from prayer by the neck of their cas- 
socks, flung towards the rifles and kicked 
into communal graves. The ruling fami- 
lies of the provinces and all Abyssinians 
of native culture or foreign education 
were methodically murdered, with the in- 
tention, evident today, of sabotaging the 
props of civilization from beneath the 
government. 

Italy, I thought, should shudder at the 
possibility of invasion by those she once 
sweetly called her wards. 

Unlike Asmara which is still swarming 
with Italians dressed in semi-military 
uniform of jodhpurs, riding boots and 
forage caps—a bane to the thousands of 
civilian Americans there—Addis Abeba 
has tolerated very few of the enemy 
which once numbered forty thousand 
within her gates. Officially, only seven 
hundred are now permitted in all Ethi- 
opia; actually there are nearer a thou- 
sand registered, plus two to five hun- 
dred who are assumed to be still at large. 
You will drive your car to a native vil- 
lage for repairs, see it driven off by an 
Ethiopian and later returned by him, re- 
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GENERAL MAXWELL IN THE CAPITAL ~ q 


America’s General Maxwell was received cordially by Haile 
Selassie when he visited Ethiopia in 1943. Here the General — 
is seen reviewing the imperial guard before the royal palace, 
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THE DEFEAT OF ITALY 


The final defeat of the Italian forces at Gondar, which sealed Mussolini’s fate in East 
Africa, is pictured here by a native artist. Haile Selassie looks on in the background 
while the British forces destroy the last battalions of the enemy. 
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paired expertly, the contraband labor of 
an Italian mechanic hiding in the hills. 

I had come to Ethiopia to find out 
Ethiopia’s attitude to the Allies and par- 
ticularly to discover the Emperor’s atti- 
tude towards my own Free French. His 
secretary told me of the country’s pride 
in the visit of America’s General Max- 
well; the Minister of the Pen—as the 
Public Relations Officer is quaintly called 
—assured me of the Emperor’s respect 
for de Gaulle, but they, the British au- 
thorities and the Free French represen- 
tatives in Addis all agreed that the 
Emperor would not commit himself to 
any statement distinguishing the loyal 
allied forces of de Gaulle from the ex- 
Vichy forces in action under General 
Giraud. 

I waited impatiently for the summons 
from His Majesty, sitting in ditches with 
the excellent British Ministers of Infor- 
mation while they sketched the yellow 
houses built by the Italians for the na- 
tives who would not live in them because 
they preferred the windowless round 
darkness of their own; I waited, gagging 
“tedj,” a mead made of honey and prob- 
ably flies, with the round old darling who 
had taken over the Hotel Imperiale from 
the Italians, while she treated me to her 
past, or explained again that Uomini 
written in Italian over one bathroom door 
did not mean women, and that Signore 
did not mean men; I waited in the silver 
market, lazily bargaining for ancient 
Coptic crucifixes, while ancient Ethio- 
pians told me fabulous tales. 

One knew a mighty hunter whose house 
was filled with the skulls of the beasts he 
had speared, all sort of rare beasts, but the 
rarest among them was represented by 
the cubic skull of an Italian named Mus- 
solinit whom he had speared during the 
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last campaign; I could have it for one 
Maria Theresa dollar. Another had 
known a Guragi genius who had been to 
school, and discovered a process for con- 
verting water into automobile fuel; the 
petrol agents had poisoned him, but his 
wife still had his secret written in cipher, 
and at two dollars it was cheap. These 
yarns would always be prefaced by the 
phrase: “May Menelik die (if I lie) 
...” and Menelik had died many years 
ago. 

A morning finally came when my chief 
advocate, Mr. Tassfi Tagani, Minister of 
the Pen, brought me His Majesty’s sum- 
mons. It would be a social interview, 
he said; no need to submit written ques- 
tions as usual. His Majesty was eager 
for news of the Fighting French. 

The great car was sent for me. We 
sped up the hill past the other cars that 
were running on charcoal, tugging their 
great tanks behind them, for fuel still 
was scarce and nobody had bought the 
Guragi’s cipher. I sat proudly in the back 
of that splendid Fiat very much as our 
old cook must have done when my father 
drove her on Thursdays to the station. 
We swung past the guards and the gate, 
and drew up at the gleaming palace of 
the Emporer Hailie Selassi I, Conquer- 
ing Lion of the Tribe of Judah, Elect of 
God, whose family name is Ras Tafari, 
He Who Is Feared. I was passed from 
hand to hand down corridors and up 
flights of marble stairs. The Secretary, 
Tassawork, met me, slid an eye along my 
uniform, and bowed me through several 
rooms furnished in elegant English taste. 

We came to the door. Tassawork 
opened it slowly. 

“His Majesty is on your right,” he 
said. 

I entered the long, simple room, side- 
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TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


‘In the name of the people of Ethiopia, whose inde- 

pendence is more than thirty centuries old, 1, Haile 

Selassie The First, Emperor of Ethiopia, affirm our stead- 

fast determination to resist the violence and injustice — 

done to us, and to reclaim our liberty and our integrity.” — 

(From the Emperor’s declaration sent to the League of 
Nations, September 10, 1937.) 


stepped the Emperors Great Dane, 
turned right and clicked to a stop before 
Haile Selassie, who was rising from an ~ 
ebony armchair. He came part way 
to meet me, and as he took my hand and 
looked me straight in the eyes, not im- 
periously but searchingly, seeking to 
know a friend, I had an impression of 
strength and warmth, of instant cordi- 
ality such as I have rarely experienced — 
with great men. There was no profes- 
sional charm and no patronage. 

“Soyes le bienvenu,” he said. His 
voice was soft but sonorous. 

He talked with me in French, for al- 
though he speaks English excellently he 
prefers the fluent French he learned from 
his childhood tutors. He asked how it 
was that I, an American, should be in the 
Fighting French Forces, and I explained 
my devotion to resurgent France and her 
need of all our aid. ‘He leaned forward 
in the armchair, intent, eager, military in 
khaki uniform and three rows of decora- 
tions. I spoke of my amazement at Ethi- 
opia’s resurrection. 

“TI should be very happy,” he said, “if 
you could have seen my country five 
years ago, so you could judge the prog- 
ress we have made, lacking the help of 
nearly all our superior men who were as- 
sassinated in the war. You must not forget 
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YOUNG ETHIOPIA AT SCHOOL 


Ethiopia, though it has had less than forty years of contact with Western 

civilization, is now preparing scholars to go to European universities 

after the war. These youngsters, sons of former slaves, are at work in 
one of the capital’s new schools. 


that my people have had less than forty 
years of contact with western civilization. 
We are isolated from the outer world by 
mountains and deserts, and we have no 
access to the sea, so our development de- 
pends largely upon ourselves alone. Yet 
we are progressing. Our schools pro- 
gress and are adequate to prepare their 
scholars for the European universities 
after the war, until we are able to build 
our own University of Ethiopia.” 

His great dark eyes shone then, and he 
knit his fingers tightly. 

I spoke of the interest and sympathy 
which America has always had for his 
people. He knew that; he believed in the 
duration of that friendship. ‘‘It is a 
pity,” he said, “that you did not come a 
little earlier with General Maxwell. You 
would have seen it then. I regret that 
we can no longer broadcast to the United 
States, as the Italians destroyed our radio 
station. If you like, I will write you a 


little paper for the Americans; I want 


them to know of my feeling for them.” 

This was more than I had hoped for. 
The Emperor clasped both knees and 
lifted his bearded chin. ‘When will we 
end this butchery?” 

I hazarded the guess that it would be 
in the last six months of 1944, and he 
nodded. ‘‘Not later,” he said. 

“Both our countries,” I suggested, 
“your Ethiopia and my _ temporarily 
adopted France, have suffered similarly 
from the Axis invasion. The French of 
de “Gaulles.) 3" 

“That is true... And the patriots of 
Ethiopia, like your Fighting French, 
have never given in. And they have 
fought for us and died for us on our 
own soil. I have the deepest regard for 
your General Koenig of Bir Hakim and 
General Leclerc of the Tchad. I think,” 
he said, and looked out the window 
towards a little bird which was singing 
more sweetly than any canary, upon an 
amaryllis branch, ‘perhaps I can write 
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ARTILLERY PRACTISE 


Ethiopia’s Imperial Regiment of Artillery was formed less 
than two years ago around a nucleus of two rusty Italian 
cannons. Since then more equipment has been secured and 
the army has more volunteers than it can accommodate. 


you a little paper for your troops of 
Fighting France.” 

“We should be grateful, Your Ma- 
jesty,” I said, as a knot in my chest un- 
coiled. I stood up then, eager to hurry 
this promise home, lest I should be de- 
prived of it, and the Emperor took my 
hand. He held it longer than strangers 
do, and again looked me square in the 
eyes with a fierce sort of friendliness. 

Turning, I reached impulsively to pat 
the immense Great Dane. There was 
cataclysm. He heaved up thundering, 
landed with a roar,on my shoulder and 
attempted to lick off my ear. His Ma- 
jesty smiled sweetly. I made an awkward 
obeisance around the dog, and made for 
the door, forgetting that I should back 
out. 

The days passed pleasantly with trips 
to the districts in the company of well- 
meaning old timers who assured me that 
the Emperor really hadn’t time for my 
little papers. But they came a week later, 
with a note from the Minister of the 
Pen: 

S/Lt. Hassoldt Davis 

Hotel Imperiale 

Addis-Abeba 

Monsieur le Lieutenant: 

By order of His Majesty the Emperor, 
I have the honor to send you the enclosed 
two messages, one addressed to the people 
of the United States, the other to the 
Fighting French, as agreed during your in- 
terview with My August Sovereign. 

Accept, Monsieur le Lieutenant, the as- 
surance of my most distinguished con- 
sideration. 

(Signed) Tassfi Tagani 

Attached were the two Imperial docu- 
ments. The first one read: 

MESSAGE FROM HIS MAJESTY 
THE EMPEROR HAILIE SELASSIE 1 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Continued on page 30) 


PARLIAMENT HOUSE AT THE CAPITAL 


Ethiopia’s parliament house in Addis Abeba 
symbolizes the spirit of the enlightened ele- 
ments of the nation. Progress is greatly handi- 
capped by the fact that hundreds of the 
country’s ablest men were deliberately mur- 
dered by the Italians during the occupation. 


WHAT THE 
BLITZ-BOOM 
DID TO 
SAN DIEGO 
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By Curtis Zahn 


It HAD TO HAPPEN. Werth «thems 
world’s seventh-best harbor in the back- 
yard and a Chamber of Commerce in the 
front, San Diego could not forever main- 
tain its drowsy tranquillity. For decades, 
ambitious businessmen had been trying 
to ignite a boom. There had been ship- 
ping schemes and super highway projects, 
Washington lobbies for fabulous Army 
or Navy bases, recreational campaigns 
aimed at fat tourist pocketbooks. There 
had been engraved invitations to manu- 
facturers and industrialists. Lastly, there 
was Mr. Joseph Dryer’s Heaven On 
Earth Club which confessed that San 
Diego was the “ideal spot for honey- 


SAN DIEGO AT WAR 


San Diego’s highest buildings command a view which includes 

Mexico, the Pacific Ocean and back-country mountains. The 

city is the base of the light forces of the U. S. fleet and it 

has the nation’s largest cantonment of Marines. It is the 

fourth largest city in California and its population has tripled 
in the last four years. 


mooners,’ and offered to give away, 
absolutely free, “One Million Shares of 
Sunshine.” Nothing had worked. Despite 
these things and an ideal climate, too, 
the nation’s most southwesterly city hung 
back reluctantly. Los Angeles, _ its 
younger sister, had caught up and grown 
to thrice the size. 

World War II woke the city from a 
seventy year sleep. 

The awakening was swift, drastic and 
ungraceful. The city became a slugging, 
chugging juggernaut whose shrieks were 
heard from coast to coast; a war casualty 
before Pearl Harbor and a military ob- 
jective ever since. Today, the ~ “blitz- 
boom” is already a forgotten chapter in 
Americana—but what has become of San 
Diego’s pre-war citizenry? Where are 
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San Diego—California Club 


the comfortable hat-tipping merchants 
who glided to work in their own cars, 
quit any time of day to fish, sail, golf, 
or bask in the one natural resource—sun ? 
Where are the retired Mid-West oldsters 
who swarmed over beloved Balboa Park 
to play bridge, bowl, picnic—or absorb 
the climate on _ shuffleboard courts? 
Where are their children who went to 
Stanford or U. C., graduated and came 


The million dollar Civic Center along the embar- 
cadero was built a mile from downtown San 


Diego. 


But now it is not too remote; the city has 


caught up and passed it. 


home to enter the jewelery business, in- 
surance business, retail business ? 

The pattern has changed. Even the 
service stations hire women attendants 
instead of college graduates. No more 
do residents walk sedately up Fifth Ave- 
nue greeting familiar faces, or lunch in 
sane, quiet cafés among friends. No 
more do debutantes meet in exclusive 
stores beyond reach of the mass. No 
longer are golf courses the private prop- 
erty of gray-haired civic leaders and 
bright young brokers. Now forgotten is 
the local jest that a pedestrian could sleep 
in the intersection of Six & Broadway 
without danger to life or limb. 

The necktie has been a casualty. Coats 
are rare and defense-plant badges are 
everywhere. High-heeled cowboy boots 
are without ceiling. Stores are without 
merchandise. Restaurants are without 
help. For the first time since the city 
was incorporated, in 1850, the residents 
are not without money—but there are 
few ways to spend it. For the first time 
since 1542, when Cabrillo’s ship groped 
into the shallow harbor, San Diego has 
filled out its pants, grown in every pos- 
sible direction, then leaped across valleys, 
canyons, hills. At last, the old townships 
at the south end of the bay are joined by 
road and architecture to the Presidio dis- 
trict on the north. Yet, to get from one 
end of town to the other through cranky 
traffic and bewildering super viaducts 
takes nearly as long as it did in the horse 
and buggy era. The horse itself would 
be welcomed back by a substantially large 
and wistful group. 

To say that war has brought a con- 
fusing upheaval of good and bad condi- 
tions would be meager witness. The 
ironic paradoxes have left the citizenry 
stunned. The boom that merchants tried 
so hard to get has become a boomerang, 
not unlike the old proverb of the mill 
that ground out salt and couldn’t be 
stopped. Sailors and soldiers swarm the 
streets preying on teen-age moths who 
flicker under dimmed lights, attracted by 
the uniform. Dowagers, once chauffeur- 
driven, now board streetcars jammed 


The historic Plaza is still the center of San 
Diego’s life. The street car in the foreground 
is one of the condemned cars from Philadel- 

phia sent to facilitate transportation. 


with sweating overalls and lunch pails. 
The city’s finest stores are nonchalantly 
invaded by slack-happy women and 
young girls, who break fifty dollar bills 
between workshifts. The city’s largest 
drygoods store finds its seven hundred 
groomed clerks waiting on gum-chewing 
migratory workers who ordinarily would 
wander through Woolworth’s. The 
sacred marble columns of the most im- 
portant bank echo the southern drawls 
of youngsters who deposit and withdraw 
more dollars-in a week than the average 
oldster did in months. 

The automobile agency has become a 
war casualty. Once, according to the 
late Arthur Brisbane, San Diegans spent 
more money per capita on pleasure cars 
than any other American city. Today, 
Chevrolet, Buick, Dodge, Graham have 
vacated their places which now are hot- 
spots. For the first time, “name” bands 
have found it profitable to play the town, 
and liquor sales have admittedly reached 
the highest per person peak in history. 
Shooting galleries and penny arcades 
blossom on Broadway where once stood 
dignified businesses. Beloved Balboa 
Park—1400 acres surrounded by city and 
twice the scene of World’s Fairs—has 
been captured by the Navy. Its great 
Natural History museum has become a 
hospital, its Fine Arts Gallery a dis- 
pensary. The Ford bowl with its mid- 
summer night symphonies is sealed from 
the public. Only the zoo carries on. 
Rationed on food and help, it nevertheless 
enjoys a near monopoly on the quarters 
dropped by diversion starved residents. 

San Diego’s landscape has been up- 
rooted, excavated, scraped, leveled and 
rebuilt to suit the specialized needs of 
the Army, the Navy, the Aircraft manu- 
facturers. The waterfront has been 
moved a mile out. Jeeps containing im- 
maculate Army officers skid around cor- 
ners on vague errands. A.W.V.S., sta- 
tion-wagons dart everywhere — bearing 
deadly serious Junior Leaguers. More 
than 12,000 ‘“‘E”’ stickers have been placed 
on windshields, and “B” or “C” ration 

(Continued on page 33) 


San Diego movie houses have raised the 
prices by various methods, They run all nig 
and all day and are always packed by swii 


shift air workers. 


atanuska farmers raise cabbages weighing thirty 
unds, six inch pea pods, and nine tons of potatoes 
on a single acre. 


‘THE GARDEN SPOT OF ALASKA 


by Herbert C. Lanks 


With photographs by the author 


WE VISITED many places in Alaska 
but no part of the country appealed to us 
more than Matanuska Valley, the site of 
the well-known government settlement 
project of 1935, fifty miles to the north 
of the port of Anchorage. Here are 
found large areas of fertile soil, mild 
climate and magnificent scenery. Mata- 
nuska Valley also has a fine system of 
modern highways open all year round 
which connects with the main trunk high- 
ways of Alaska. Probably the only other 
farming country in Alaska comparable to 
Matanuska Valley is that of the Kenai 
Peninsula to the south which, although 
it has a somewhat milder climate, has not 
yet been made readily accessible. 

The total area of land under cultiva- 
tion in Matanuska Valley is not large, 
probably not more than twenty square 
miles out of a possible two thousand 
square miles of arable land. There were 
about two hundred farms when we visited 
the valley with plenty of good land yet 
uncleared. The valley could, if fully de- 
veloped, easily support twice Alaska’s 
present population. 

Matanuska Valley owes its fertility to 
several factors. First the whole area 
went through a period of erosion during 
the glacial age leaving a well drained 
gravel subsoil in most places. On this 
has been deposited a fine silt from the 
Matanuska River. Each season the silt 
brought down from the mountains by the 


Matanuska River is lifted by strong winds and 
deposited in a fertility replenishing layer over 
all the soil. This produces much the same ef- 
fect as the overflowing of the Nile which has 
made that river’s valley one of the world’s his- 
torical garden spots. But the topography rang- © 
ing from low swamp to high ridge gives Mata- 
nuska Valley a variety of lands, gray silt loam 
in most part and brown loam, sandy soil and 
peat soil in other parts, thus making it pos- 
sible to raise a variety of corps throughout the 
area. Fifteen inches of rainfall in the growing 
season provides ample moisture. 

The natural vegetation of the Matanuska 
Valley is so lush that it has been referred to as 
the “Banana Belt” especially after a particu- 
larly freak winter in 1924 when there was 
hardly any freeze-up, although most of the 
winters are fairly cold, but without great depth 
of snow. Birch, spruce, and aspen trees grow to 
good lumber size, and the bush and grass 
growth is also heavy. There is much wild life 
in the valley and surrounding country includ- 
ing rabbits, squirrels, ptarmigan and grouse for 
small game, and father back, moose, bear, goats 
and sheep. Many of the farmers replenish the 
family larder with such game in the fall and 
winter and they can fish most of the year 
round. Some of the farmers even run trap- 
lines to add to the family income, in the win- 
ter time, there being quite a variety of fur 
bearing animals, such as mink, fox, lynx, er- 
mine, beaver, coyote, wolf and wolverine. 
There are no snakes, poisonous or otherwise. 
In fact all Alaska is without either poisonous 
snakes or poisonous plants, an ideal country in 
this respect for the lover of the out-of-doors. 

In addition to these advantages Matanuska 
Valley possesses great coal deposits of a good 
grade. Several mines are in actual operation 
which not only supply cheap fuel for the whole 
valley but also to other parts of Alaska as well, 
including the Alaska Railroad. And for those 
seeking treasure there are gold mines in the 
mountains nearby. 

The pleasure of our visit to Matanuska Val- 
ley was enhanced by the hospitality shown us 
by one of its leading citizens, Doctor Earle C. 
Albrecht, former director of the Matanuska 
Valley Hospital and chief practising physician 
in the valley who was serving as a colonel in 

-the medical forces of the U. S. Army at the 
time we visited his home. Ee Ee 

The home of the Albrechts which they had 
planned and built themselves and in which we 

-were guests for the several days we spent in 
the valley would make the country home owner 
of the States envious. It was approached from 
one of the main roads in the upper valley by 
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MATANUSKA VALLEY 


Only a fraction of the fertile Matanuska Valley 

is under cultivation. If fully developed it 

could support twice Alaska’s present popula- 
tion. P 
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means of a winding lane through virgin 
woods which led out to the edge of a pla- 
teau on which the home was situated. It 
was entirely surrounded by the original 
natural growth of white birch and spruce 
save for the small lawn and flower-bor- 
dered clearing surrounding the house. 
The wooded edge of the plateau dropped 
down into a wooded valley save for an 
occasional farm clearing in the distance. 
But across and up the valley unfolded a 
sight of rare beauty. The steep moun- 
tains ascended in the far distance on all 
sides to bold snow-capped peaks and in 
a direct line of vision from the front of 
the house a glistening white glacier 
wound down the steep slopes where its 
melting ice gave rise to the rushing 
stream which tumbled down the valley. 
To the right, the monumental, towering 


form of Old Pioneer Mountain loomed 
up, etching itself sharply against the blue 
sky high above and with snow clouds con- 
stantly playing around its peak. 

The Albrecht home was built of peeled 
log slabs harmonizing well in its rustic 
surroundings. It was well planned for 
enjoying the full comfort of its mag- 
nificent surroundings. The dining room- 
kitchenette looked out across the valley 
from windows occupying practically the 
whole wall on that side. The other half 
of this side of the house was ocuppied by 
a living room of spacious proportions 
which offered the same sweeping view 
across the valley.’ Two more rooms, a 
library and a bedroom with bath, com- 
pleted the downstairs plan of the house 
while upstairs there were two more large 
bedrooms with bath. The house was 


HOMESTEAD IN THE SUB-ARCTIC 


Since 1935 the colonists at Matanuska have labored heroically and those who survived the initial hardships are today pr 
perous, independent farmers. This is a typical farm showing the mountain ranges in the distance that protect the region 
against fierce blizzards. 


heated with coal burning central heat and 
like all homes in the valley was supplied 
with electric current. 

Doctor Albrecht came to Matanuska 
Valley the same year as the colonists, in 
1935, bringing with him a corps of gradu- 
ate nurses. By winter a permanent hos- 
pital replaced the temporary, frame and 
tent structure used during the summer 
which was gradually improved until the 
Matanuska Valley Hospital has become a 
modernly equipped institution serving 
not only the colonists but also nearby 
mines and native s One of 
the best crops of the Valley turned out 
to be new babies, the settlement averag- 
ing better than one new born per week. 

Although there had been some pioneer 
settlers in Matanuska Valley prior to the 
resettlement project of 1935, they were 


ettlements. 


not prosperous, due primarily to lack of 
transportation facilities and concerted ef- 
fort. So in 1935 the U. S. Department 
of the Interior which has charge of the 
administration of Alaska and the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, a New 
Deal agency, got together and worked 


out the Matanuska Valley colonizing pro]- 
ect. Colonists were to he picked by social 
welfare workers from those struck by the 
depression and stranded oi marginal 
farm areas in the states of Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota, the climate and 
conditions of which might be said most 
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closely to approximate those in the land of. 
their new homes. A corporation was 


founded with which the heads of the two 
hundred selected families signed con- 
tracts. [ach family was furnished trans- 
portation to the Alaska settlement with 
two thousand pounds of freight and tem- 
porary shelter there until the construc- 
tion of their new homes. In Matanuska 
Valley each family was to be settled with 
at least forty acres of land to be paid for 
over a period of thirty years.. In addi- 
tion the corporation was to finance the 
purchase of necessary machinery, equip- 
ment, supplies and furnishings on a long 
term basis at three per cent interest with 


A LAND OF PLENTY 


To the visitor who had pictured Alaska as 
a land covered with ice and inhabited by 
Eskimos living in igloos and eating blubber, 
the fertile fields of Matanuska Valley pre- 
sent a surprising spectacle. Below is a field 
where, per acre, the farmer raises thirty- 
three bushels of wheat or thirty-two bushels 
of barley, or forty bushels of oats. The pic- 
ture at the left shows a bit of Max Sherrod’s 
farm, an original settler and one of Matanu~ 
ska’s most enthusiastic farmers. 
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DINNER TIME 


Horses, cows, pigs and goats thrive in the 

Matanuska climate. Here, under compulsion, a 

mother goat contributes necessary nourishment 
to her youngsters. 


payments not to begin until 1940 unless 
colonists wished to begin payment before, 
which many of them did. With these 
arrangements completed a thousand peo- 
ple from relief rolls of the three Great 
Lakes states began the 3500 mile trek to 
their new homes, like the Pilgrim Fathers 
of 1620, who also settled on land granted 
to them by a corporation, the old Plym- 
outh Company. The first contingent of 
sixty-seven pioneer Minnesota families 
left St. Paul the latter part of April 1935 
on the Pioneer Special comprising com- 
fortable day coaches, dining cars, and 
baggage freight cars loaded with all their 
worldly effects, personal belongings, 
household goods and pets. 

Across country the pioneer settlers to 
Alaska were whisked and at San Fran- 
cisco were given a great ovation with 
several days féteing and speech making. 
Bands blared as the old army transport 
St. Milel, referred to as the “1935 May- 
flower,” steamed out of the harbor with 
its cargo of pioneer settlers to Alaska. 
Also on board were some three hundred 


“transients” who, with others already sent 


ahead, were to be employed in construc- 
tion of the new homes and buildings of 
the Matanuska settlement. The St. 
Milel docked at Seward, Alaska, and 
while the transients went ahead to Pal- 
mer to prepare quarters, the colonists 


lived several days aboard ship and finally’ 


with the temporary camp ready they too 
went ashore to their new homeland and 
entrained for Palmer, the name of their 
new settlement in Matanuska Valley, 
seventy miles inland. Later they were 
scattered out in about ten different camps 
throughout the valley pending the final 
completion of their new homes. Mean- 
while in Palmer the heads of the families 
began to draw lots for their land tracts. 
As fast as their homes were completed 


the colonists moved out of their tempo- 
rary tent quarters into their new homes. 

Very early the Matanuska settlement 
began to develop their community institu- 
tions. A very able leader in this respect 
was the Reverend B. J. Bingle who had 
volunteers start a meeting house before 
they were in their permanent homes. Like 
all early American pioneer colonists one 
of the first steps they took was the or- 
ganization of a local government which 
they called the Civic Council. By June, 
stock, horses, cows, and pigs began to 
arrive and before very cold weather set 
in most of the colonists had moved into 
their permanent homes. Not much was 
planted the first year save a few vege- 
tables and Rowers around their tempo- 

(Continued on page 33) 


Palmer has both a Protestant and Catholic church. This is the children’s Sunday 
School room in the former. 


Garden peas grow so high on some farms that it is necessary to use 


This typical farmhouse at Matanuska is solidly built, comfortable, well 
supplied with modern convéniences and electrically lighted. The cow barn 
at the right has concrete ditched stalls and automatic watering basins. 


step ladder to reach the topmost leaves. In addition to what they gro\ 
farmers can easily replenish larders with wild game. 


Sacred farms were attached to the temples of old Chaldea. 
repeat pattern. 


THE REGAL LINEAGE OF THE OX 


JUST THE OTHER DAY I heard a 
surprising sound as I went along one of 
the well-barbered streets of our town— 
the joyous, rhythmic tinkle of cowbells. 
There, on the side lawn two small cattle 
grazed, bells swinging under their necks. 
The tongues of those bells clapped softly, 
beat out the old, old tune which all Europe 
knows. I stopped stockstill and shut my 


eyes, remembering .. . remembering . . 

Swiss hillsides, Basque uplands above Bay 
Biscay with its restless blue, lavender-clad 
cliffs of Provence . . . a hundred scenes of 


happiness flowed across my sight, brought 
to life by the familiar, cheerful tinkle. It 
is long since any cows have been seen or 
any sound so sweet has enlivened the air 
hereabout. For centuries and centuries 
the ox tribe has companioned man and 
d him in many ways. Early settlers 
everywhere recognized this and installed 
ox not only in stables but also in re- 
1s. The commonest decoration on the 
s of Ur, home of Abraham, was the 
»f a cow or bull. Such harps be- 
to the rulers and were laid beside 
n their last sleep. The king, when 
he woke, would want to play on his own 
harp! So the Chaldees believed as they 
fashioned instruments fit for immortality 
and garnished them with precious metals, 
stones and shells. The bearded bulls were 
wrought in gold, the cows in silver. One 
queen Shub-ad also wore lapis amulets 
carven in the shape of a calf, and on her 
diadem of soft white leather were sewn 
“exquisitely fashioned gold animals, stags, 
gazelles, bulls, and goats.” Near her bier 
stood a guardian silver cow’s head, to- 
gether with the cockle-shells that contained 
her face paint! She was, as we see, a very 
human queen and not devoid of vanity. 
Sir Leonard Woolley of the British 
Museum must often have chuckled to him- 
self while digging in ancient Ur, as he did 
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by Lucy Embury 


a few seasons ago. His finds were fasci- 
nating and his account of his seven years’ 
excavation makes dramatic reading. 
Among other things, he came upon 
wagons, four-wheelers, with three oxen 
harnessed to each. The harnesses are en- 
riched with lapis and silver beads, the sil- 
ver rein-rings bear the lucky bull symbol. 
Surprisingly, though the wheels are solid 
wood, their leather tires anticipated our 
travel on rubber by some thousands of 
years. Attached to the temples of Ur were 
farms devoted to the Mother Goddess, 
Nin-kharsag ; and milk was deemed a royal 
drink; nor did any priest feel demeaned 
because he curried a cow, kept her coat 
glossy. 

East and west the cattle cult spread. At 
Baalbek in Syria bulls became animals 
sacred to the Sun God. The Persians let 
their fancy rip—a realistic beast was not 
interesting enough, so the winged steer 
came into being on glistening tile friezes 
and colorful tapestries. Weavers worked 
a staunch curtain of steers to stretch above 
Cyrus the Great’s throne. By 538 B.C. 
this Cyrus was “master of all Asia from 
the Mediterranean to the Hindu Kush.” 
But he was something better than a con- 
queror, he was a maker of friendships 
among men, ‘an exponent of tolerances far 
beyond his time. He released the unhappy 
Jews from their Babylonian captivity, let 
them return home, taking their own harps 
and faith with them. Other captive na- 
tions were similarly freed, for Cyrus in- 
terfered with no man’s god. Like that 
great later ruler, Sigismund Augustus of 
Poland, he might honestly have said: “I 
am not king of your conscience.” 

Assyria put human heads on its winged 
steers, but Egypt reversed procedures and 
added a cow’s horns to its favorite female 
deity, Hathor. Sometimes, atop her slen- 
der body, Hathor wore a whole cow’s head. 


This superbly modeled head adorns 
a Sumerian temple lyre dating 
back to about 2700 B. C. 


In this frieze the majesty of the bull is celebrated in a simple 
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At the left, Chaldean priest-kings in their official fleece skirts are straining milk into jars. 


To us it seems a strange finial indeed for 
one who was goddess of joy and of love. 
Aphrodite, her Greek successor, is cer- 
tainly closer to our taste. Colorful cere- 
monies flourished in Egypt with the cow 
in chief place. As late as Plutarch’s time 
a gilt, wood heifer, with a golden sun 
between its horns, was carried seven 
times around the temple of Isis, goddess 
of agriculture, while the people chanted 
and twanged their triangular lyres. 
Afterward, outside every house an oil- 
lamp was fastened to burn the night 
through; and a beautiful spectacle it 
must have been—lights flickering all 
along the Nile’s edge under the Novem- 
ber moon, This was an autumn cere- 
mony like our own Hallowe’en. The 
river was low and the earth quiescent. 
A little later, in January at sowing time, 
a pair of living black cows were yoked 
to a plough of tamarisk wood and driven 
back and forth across the fallow land. 
In its wake walked a bare-foot boy, scat- 
tering seed of spelt, barley and flax. An 
austere and simple rite, full of primeval 
beauty: beast, man, earth, three com- 
rades-at-arms working together as from 
the beginning. 

Down to our own day traces of the 
ancient cult have persisted in Europe and 
the British Isles, as well as in the Far 
East. Near Dijon at harvest time there 
is (Or was) a particularly festive spec- 
tacle. An ox is adorned with ribbons, 
flowers and sheaves of grain, and led 


IN ANCIENT ROME AND ICY GREENLAND 


For centuries oxen have been ploughing the 
Roman Campagna as the bronze model below 
dating from the first century A. D. indicates. 
The two oxen with their cart with solid wheels 
form part of a miniature farm group made by 
an unknown craftsman. A totally different 


kind of oxen is seen at the right—the musk- 

oxen of Greenland. They are fleet, shaggy small 

animals well adapted to the precarious life on 
icy precipices. 


milkers are at work. 


around the field, while the reapers dance 
and sing behind him. The French are 
still an agricultural people living close to 
their soil and cattle. Since the earliest 
times, when France was known as Gaul, 
they have been skillful cattle breeders 
and skillful workers in metals also. So 
it is not surprising to find a cow’s 
head as the mark of the Guild of Silver- 
smiths of Avallon “in the eighteenth 
century. In British heraldry we find “a 
bull’s head sable” on the crest of Sir 
Hugh Hastings, Norfolk, A.D. 1347. In 
rural Wales, where traditions and mistle- 
toe abound, it has long been the custom 
to present the mother of a calf born dur- 
ing the first hour of the New Year with 
a branch of. this lucky plant of the 
vanished Druids. The people of Ire- 
land made themselves shoes of ox-hide 
in the days of the Druids and they 
wrought superb horns for drink. Many 
a tall Irish king tipped his elbow and 
poured mead down his throat from a 
gold-bound, carven ox-horn! Later, Irish 
traders with the Continent used cattle in- 
stead of coin for payment-in-kind. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth century merchants of 
Cork were exchanging cow-hides for 
claret from Bordeaux—“thirty-six sea- 
sonable cow-hides of the best kind in re- 
turn for three tuns of wine’’—thus old 
records run. 

Yes, we owe the amenable cow many 
things beside meat and milk. Into the 
glue-pot go her hoofs, ears and _ hide- 


At the right two trained 


parings. It’s rather a gruesome contri- 
bution to some staunch Colonial table 
that may grace your living-room. You 
keep the cow-hide trunk up in the attic. 
Its nail-studs shine there in the semi- 
dark. Once in a while it creaks, sighs 
drily in its age. It is a long, long while 
since it jounced over rough, half-wilder- 
ness roads with your great-great-grand- 
father in his leather-slung coach. Per- 
haps La Fayette, also, jounced on a cow- 
leather cushion when he made his last, 
famous ten-months tour by carriage from 
hamlet to hamlet, from New Orleans to 
Boston, saying farewell to our country. 
A young land then and full of thankful- 
ness for his fighting blade. The marquis 
was almost seventy, the people showered 
his path with flowers, for they would 
never see him more. For the last time 
he was going home to France. Yes, the 
skin of the cow has participated in many 
romantic scenes, but her bones have been 
dedicated to charcoal for less celebrated 
uses, 

Not so ubiquitous in ornament as the 
suppler-bodied lion clan, nevertheless the 
ox tribe has its own magnificence. To it 
belong such divers creatures as the 
Asiatic yak and the wild bison of our 
Western Plains, the humped zebu of In- 
dia and the loose-skinned African saddle 
ox. When we watch gentle Guernseys 
quietly grazing or chewing their cud in 
pasture, it is hard to realize that their 
forefathers were the terror of all Europe. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art and American Museum of Natural A 


In the picture below Mixter Faithful poses with ten of her 
She died recently at the age of twenty-two years. 
Through her sixteen sons and daughters she left a family of 
many hundreds of descendants. 


progeny. 


Guernsey pure bloods on a North Carolina farm. The bull is 
called Maxim King; the cow, May Rose. 
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The wild bull was the largest of Euro- 
pean animals and used to go crashing 
and snorting through the forest-clad land. 
It took a doughty band of hunters to halt 
him. With gusto the Gatae (men of that 
stretch we now call Hungary) gave chase, 
for they were ever a valorous lot. But 
when Emperor Trajan beat them, he took 
as booty “the horn of a wild bull artfully 
wrought about with glittering gold.” 
This great horn, perhaps fourteen palms 
in length like the horns of the bulls in 
Macedonia, he offered to Zeus. But 
Hungary did not abandon the chase nor 


HER MAJESTY, THE GUERNSEY 


te fia as 
merican Guernsey Cattle 


At the right is a pair .of 


her passion for horns. Long centuries 
later, when Christ had replaced pagan 


gods, a horn vessel with gilt and silver — 


mountings served to hold the holy oil in 
Ezerton Cathedral. 

Horns have served for humbler uses 
too, for combs and knife-handles, boxes 
and bowls. The ancient horns of battle 
and of royal drinking bouts are now re- 
duced in glory and in size. Yet, some- 
times, here and there amid the rushing 
noises of our modern world, we hear the 
melancholy quaver of a cow’s horn. In 
Georgia, when I visited there a few 
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THE INDIAN WATER BUFFALO 


years ago, the dawns were resonant with 
the cry of cocks, the bay of hounds, the 
wail of horns. They leaped and belled, 
these hounds summoned from their sleep- 
ing places by a trumpet set against a 
withered Negro’s lips. “Uncle Bias” had 
been a slave boy, bred in plantation tra- 
ditions. He was up and at the possums 
early and with strong breath blew on his 
home-made horn as his ancestors had 
done. 

The Africans are used to cattle. They 
ride the so-called saddle ox, whose horns 
have the prodigious length of thirteen 


The water buffalo of the East is among the largest of the tribe of oxen and possesses a superb arc of horns. It is a sturdy and reliable beast of burden. 
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OXEN IN ANCIENT ART 


At the left is the Egyptian cow-headed Hathov, goddess of joy and love. 
the goddess carries the sun’s disk between her horns. In the center is one 
with a bearded bull of solid gold and inlaid with lapis lazuli. The music-loving r 


fej 


in diosite in the XVIII dynasty, 
e harps of ancient Ur adorned 


g s of Ur were always buried 
with their own harps. At the right is an image of the Apis, or holy bull of Mem 


s, Egypt. He dwelt in the 
temple and after death was always embalmed and buried in a rock tomb with royal honors. 


feet and measure eighteen inches or more dentally, wild cattle always wear horns the Basques of the French Pyrenees a 
about their base. So sharp, so strong but in domestic breeds they are often cow-horn is still the official instrument of 
are they that a cornered ox can hold a absent. In Africa, the skin of a white the town-crier. The 1 

lion at bay a whole night. The riders ox is an emblem of peace as was the kets at St. Jean de Luz are 

of the oxen split their horns into numer- albino bison hide among American In- citing affairs and the whole ys 
ous ribbons and curl them toward the dians, probably because of its rarity. seems drawn down from the hills for this 
ground so as to avoid accident. Like the Common bison skin served for tents, day of barter and jollity at the port. In 
caribou, this ox of Africa has the odd clothes, beds and shields stout enough to the midst of it the town-crier leaps up 
habit of gnawing on dry bones, even the resist arrows and turn bullets. But. to on the fountain’s rim, blows a blast. He’s 
horns of his fallen companions. Inci- get back for a moment to horns—among (Continued on pate 32) 


ON THE RANGE IN COLORADO 


rich, grazing grounds on the Rocky Mountains. They are driven out to the mountain pastures in 
spring and return to the ranches in the fall. 


Some of America’s finest cattle are raised on the 


“T have seen in Ethiopia a Na- 
tion and a People in full evolu- 
tion, and neither that Nation nor 
that People should disappear from 
the earth,” said the illustrious first 
President Roosevelt, and that 
declaration is surely the finest 
sponsorship of which any Nation, 
seeking admission to the League 
of Nations, could be proud. 

The Ethiopian people have not 
forgotten and will never forget 
their debt to Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose testimony of faith in them 
will remain eternally graven in 
the annals of theif”gratitude. 

But still another reason why 
our hearts shall hold always to’ 
the powerful nation of the United 
States, is that her people did 
never condone the rape of Ethi- 
opia, nor recognize the enemy as 
her lawful occupants. 

The concept of liberty cannot 
be divided from the spirit of the 
American people. They will ad- 
mit no liberty that is fragmentary, 
rationed, restricted by selfish in- 
terests, but only the pure liberty 
in all domains which they them- 
selves exemplify and guarantee, 
for all others as well as them- 
selves, whether it be for individ- 
uals or peoples, and whether these 
individuals or peoples be great 
or small. It seems, indeed, that 
the smaller the nation and the 
weaker its defense,*the greater is 
its right to the solicitude of the 
American people, when it is fight- 
ing for the protection of its liber- 
ties and ancient traditions. 

The United States is the reposi- 
tory of all our hopes. The possi- 
bility of a better future, of a 
world where violence will no 
longer be permitted and where 
there will be such justice that every 


people may expand within the 
frame of their national liberties, 
in Africa as elsewhere, rests 
largely with the great United 
States which symbolizes Our as- 
pirations, and to which we ad- 
dress Our greetings, Our most 
cordial good wishes, and this ex- 


pression of Our respect. 


Addis-Abeba 
March 2, 1943 

There followed the message to my 
Fighting French. I remembered the 
old French culture of Ethiopia, the 
French schools, French missions, the 
pride of French learning brought 
home by the many youngsters who 
had studied in France, the continu- 
ing currency of the French language 
even among taxi drivers and market 
men. French Somaliland has always 
worked intimately with Ethiopia, 
and the French railway running from 
Djibouti on the sea to Addis Abeba 
has been the only means of commer- 
cial outlet, virtually a respiratory or- 
gan, for the inner land. 

‘The. sympathy of the Fighting 
French for occupied Ethiopia was 
proved on her plateaus by the volun- 
teers of de Gaulle, who as early as 
the summer of 1940 were fighting 
there — the Spahis, the Foreign 
Legion, a squadron of French planes, 
Because the Ethiopian too is a cham- 
pion fighting man, I was not sur- 
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ETHIOPIA SALUTES ITS ALLIES 
(Continued from page 19) 


prised that my “little paper’ from. 


the Emperor should primarily con- 
cern the troops of General Koenig 
who for sixteen days defended the 
holocaust of Bir Hakim. This is 
Ethiopia’s first formal tribute to the 
Fighting French. 


MESSAGE FROM HIS MAJESTY 

THE EMPEROR HAILE SA- 

LASSIE I TO THE TROOPS OF 
FIGHTING FRANCE 


It was first of all with consider- 
able anxiety, then with amaze- 
ment and finally with the most 
acute admiration that We _ fol- 
lowed the successive phases of 
that heroic epic in which a hand- 
ful of men, worthy of the most 
glorious traditions of their race, 
opposed the monstrous machines 
of modern war, monstrous but 
futile against -such courage, 
tenacity and spirit of sacrifice as 
was displayed by the defenders of 
Bir Hakim. 

But that We should appreciate 
fully this admirable feat of arms 
We have had the testimony of 
Lieutenant of Spahis in the Fight- 
ing French Forces of the desert, 
Hassoldt Davis, who told us the 
details of that historic battle, un- 
dertaken hopelessly, as We 
thought at the beginning of it, 
but ending with a triumph of 
French young manhood, flinging 
its simple valor into the teeth of 
mechanized warfare. 

We salute respectfully the par- 
ticipants in this glorious exploit 
who were forced to abandon, re- 
gretfully and by command, the 
tomb of sacrifice which they had 
chosen. 

The battle of Bir Hakim stirred 
the awakening of France; it has 
become the symbol of the cour- 
age and resolution of a people 
who will not be vanquished. Those 
heroic hours which marked the 
close of battle, instinct with the 
purest glory, aureoled the self- 
negation of men whose single in- 
tent was that their country should 
live, though they might not. They 
are immortals. 

But this episode of Bir Hakim 
is only the brightest jewel in the 
long series of actions undertaken 
by the troops of the Fighting 
French, who in our own beloved 
Ethiopia have proved in battling 
for their eternal ideal that France, 
though betrayed and enchained, 
will forever be terrible to her 
enemies. 

Addis-Abeba 
March 2, 1943 


Suddenly there was a flare of laven- 
der across the document on my knee, 
and I looked up to see lightning in an 
ominous sky. There was the tinkle 
of rain in the wattle trees, then a 
roar of thunder. Even the elements, 
I thought, delighted in Ethiopia as a 
battle ground, Ethiopia that has de- 
manded only peace and the ways to 
wisdom since the lovely Sheba’s day. 
But the roar of the world has 
drowned out her voice, though it was 
strengthening now, and at last she 
was beginning to be heard. And I re- 
called a tale told me by the British 
officers who led the Emperor hack 


to his country on that 
from Sudan. 

The column, four miles long, was’ 
moving painfully through the hot 
bush. The food was almost gone, 
the water as well. Once the Em- 
peror’s lorry turned over. Frequently 
he himself and all his lords set to 
with a vim to help build the road 
that would lead him to his cave, 
9,000 feet high, on the rock Belaya, 
which would be his headquarters for 
a time. The official history of the 
trek records that native megaphonists 
went ahead to “oyez” the rebel Ethio- 
pian troops if they should be found 
on the mountain. The Emperor and 
his guard followed behind. “Those 
who beat their way to Belaya 
through this hard country declare 
that a compass was not needed; one 
could orient the column by the stink 
of dead camels, of which one day the 
Emperor’s suite counted fifty-seven. 
A fine black dust hung over the 
tenuous track.” 


great trek — 


‘lt must have been a 
march, the Emperor struggling home, 
as a way through the enemy was 
cleared for him by the British, the 


Fighting French and his own pa- 


triots. They camped carefully at 
night, without a fire, and ate what 
cold rations they had. Italian planes 
sought them. The guerrillas of the 
rebel Ras probed the bush, and to 
cap it all, one night, the lions came 
hunting around the camp, roaring in- 
cessantly in the stupid manner that 
lions have of warning their prey. 

The Emperor, Lion of Judah, 
stood this nonsense as long as he 
could, then sprang from his tent into 
the night where his rivals and 
enemies were seeking him. Though 
he was unarmed, he strode towards 
the ravine and the lions’ roaring, and 
lifting his great head, he, Lion of 
Judah, roared back at them. And 
the lions, said my British officers, 
were quieted, and the caravan to new 
Ethiopia slept in peace. 


INVISIBLE ARMIES OF FRANCE ; 


(Continued from page 11) 


More than three thousand young 
people took part in the meeting at 
St. Jumien to protest the April, 1943 
deportation of men to Germany. One 
such protest meeting resulted in 
brutal questioning before German 
machine guns. One hundred und 
fifty boys between ‘thirteen and 
twenty years old were taken to the 
famous prison of Cherche-Midi after 
being clubbed and beaten. Assembled 
in the prison yard each one was 
asked, “Where is your father?” What 
does he do for a living?” To this one 
student answered, “You murdered 
him during the last war in 1918.” 
He was instantly bayoneted to death 
by a German guard. 

As the boys were loaded in trucks 
headed for execution they sang the 
Marseillaise. One seventeen-year-old 
boy wrote before his death, “Cer- 
tainly, I would have liked to live, but 
what I hope with all my heart is that 
my death will serve a useful purpose 
. .. Seventeen and a half years old, 
my life has been very short but I 
have no regrets.” 

Resistance organization set up un- 
der de Gaulle have no political inten- 
tion. Their sole purpose is to bring 
as many Frenchmen together as pos- 
sible in the conflict for liberation. 
Underground groups on the eve of 
the Allied invasion dared all, throw- 
ing open doors and windows to let 
the light stream out to guide Allied 
men and flashing the V sign to them 
with their electric torches. Right up 


to D-day the underground -worked . 


feverishly. On Sunday, June 4, the 
Jura underground in the French Alps 
placed high-explosives along the 
Bellegarde railway which connects 
with the Besancon line. A few hours 
later forty-two breaks severed this 
shortest rail link between France and 
Germany and by mid-summer it had 
not been repaired. 

During the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding Allied landings the Breton and 


. Norman underground groups saw that 


railroads connecting Paris with Cher- 
bourg, Brest and other Atlantic ports 
were blown up at strategic junctions, 
interrupting transportation of Ger- 


man defense systems along the Chan- 
nel were dynamited. An _ all-time 
high in arrests came in April when 
Germans and Vichy police seized two 
thousand patriots. Sabotage figures 
released by Vichy showed three thou- 
sand acts for the same month, while 
in the fourth week of that month 
alone there were fifteen hundred, two 


hundred of them directed against 
railroads. 
But as Allied troops moved 


towards the Atlantic Wall, under- 
ground activity was suspended by 
Allied directives to prevent useless 
loss of life and premature German 
discovery of locations. So for two 
long days the underground waited 
after D-day. 

Then the signal flashed. By radio, 
by plane, the word went throughout 
France: “Make every German feel 
insecure upon French soil.” ; 

From London came the voice of de 
Gaulle: “The supreme battle has be- 
gun—the battle of France. Four 
years submerged, but neither bowed 
nor vanquished.” 

So the march of the underground 
goes on. Railway saboteurs turn 
their attention to cutting canals, blow- 
ing up transformers and engaging 
German troops in open battle. While 
Vichy pleads and threatens in frantic 
efforts to support the Germans, or- 
ganized resistance lays seige to Gren- 
oble, moves on Toulouse, Limoges, 
Tarbes. 

These liberation forces will eventu- 
ally triumph over the decadent, pre- 
war bourgeoisie who failed to risk all 
for freedom. By now even the latter 
can have few illusions left. The peo- 
ple had no illusions after October, 
1940 when they saw the forced exile 
of the citizens of Lorraine, the or- 


ganized looting, the plundering of. 


laboratories, libraries and museums, 
the murders, the shooting of hostages, 
the organized famine, the decrees 
planned to weaken the national 
strength, the suppression of all in- 
dividual and collective liberties. From 
then on their purpose was clear: out- 
side France they must fight; inside 
France, resist. 


WARTIME VACATIONS IN 
THE SMOKIES 


When OPA and ODT regulations put a 
firm quietus on most forms of pleasure 
traveling, one large group of Americans 
had the answers already on hand—tried 
and tested. Long before it was necessary 
to give up auto, train and bus, Youth 
Hostel members had done so voluntarily, 
both in the interest of economy and out- 
door recreation. 

This year, with travel even more diff- 
cult, additional Americans are Youth 
Hosteling from necessity . .. and wonder- 
ing why they hadn’t done it before. 

The Smoky Mountain loop, southern- 
most route of America’s hostellers, is 
more popular than ever before, says 
Johnny J. Jones, Asheville newspaperman, 
and for over a decade a volunteer and 
indefatigable booster of travel through 
the countryside by biking and _ hiking. 
More hostels have been opened in moun- 
tain homes, more equipment added to 
the hostels, and more organized trips 
undertaken. And the travelers no longer 
are all “youths”, either. Mature, and even 
elderly, fans are joining the kids who are 
exploring the Smoky Mountains on as 
little as $1 a day—and finding new beau- 
ties in spots inaccessible to the lazy 
motorist. Even service men and women— 
who apparently ride shank’s mare enough 


—join hostelers on week-end passes and — 


furloughs. 

The Smoky Mountain loops, typical of 
hostel set-ups throughout America, con- 
tains twelve hostels, spaced for easy trips 
both afoot and a-bike. While hostel routes 
are mapped out for convenience, experi- 
enced hostelers find and follow new routes 
of their own in the general vicinity of 
their overnight places. 

Hostels are comfortable farm homes, 
whose owners open them to bona fide 
hostel members for a fee of twenty-five 
cents per night, also ten cents for fuel. 
Hostel “parents” are carefully picked by 
hostel chairmen, representing community 
agencies. They are invariably pleasant, 
kindly, wholesome farm folk who like 
people, and whose homes are equipped 
to handle from ten to thirty overnight 
hostelers. The overnight fee is the small- 
est of the considerations which induce 
these rural people to act as hosts and 
chaperones for hiking city youngsters. 

Hostel members pay $1 for an annual 
pass ($2 for adults) without which they 
may not use hostel facilities. (It is good 
in 4500 hostels in 20 countries.) In win- 
tery members must make reservations 
ahead, and must also make reservations 
in summer for large groups. Immediately 
upon arrival. at an overnight hostel, mem- 
bers must exhibit their passes. They may 
not drink on hostel premises, and any mis- 
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conduct means revocation of their passes 
into this realm of cheap vacations. 


Hostelers are pledged not to hitch-hike. 


- They may take food with them, or buy it 


along the way. Hostel “parents” provide 
cooking facilities, either indoors or out, 
and sometimes stock food supplies when 
the nearest store is far away. 


In practise, hostel trips range from a 
picnic hike or ride, up to trips requiring 
weeks to complete. In the Smoky Moun- 
tain loop, members take advantage of the 
many trails and outing areas provided by 
the national forests and the Great Smoky 
Mountains Park. The more devoted hos- 
telers often are found on their bike rides 
or tramps every week-end,.in pairs or in 
groups of as many as thirty or more. 

There is no provincialism about youth 
hosteling, and the group at an overnight 
hostel often includes members from a 
half-dozen states, all united in a common 
enthusiasm for an outdoor vacation which 
is invigorating, but not as rugged as 
wilderness camping. 

Hostels in the Smoky loop vary in facil- 
ities, but some of them include recreation 
rooms, libraries and other equipment for 
enjoyable evenings. Often members pitch 
in to build facilities. Invariable rule: 
lights out at ten—and members, young 
and old, who have spent a day in the 
woods find the rule a good one. 


CHINA MASTERS THE MACHINE 


In a notable war-born educational ex- 
periment that may be expected to ad- 
vance non-mechanized China several 
years on the road to modern transporta- 
tion, battle-scarred Chinese Army officers 
are learning to work with their hands in 
the Studebaker automobile plant. 

The training program was arranged 
under international auspices and was pri- 
marily designed to furnish experts for 
Chinese forces on the manufacture, serv- 
ice and maintenance of military vehicles. 

Instead of routine classroom procedure, 
however, the teaching is largely left to 
old-line mechanics. Instruction develops 
somewhat as follows: 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


A foreman introduces the members of 
the foreign military mission to his depart- 
ment, explaining the reason for their 
presence. Since all officers graduated from 
technical schools and follow no formal 
courses, they are then free to concern 
themselves with the methods that inter- 
est them most. 

The Chinese stops beside a machine. He 
may ask a few questions. In a very little 
time, the management has discovered, he 
will be pulling the levers, adjusting the 
feed—in fact, running the machine. The 
worker, meanwhile, hovers nearby, offer- 
ing tips and beaming with pride at the 
accomplishments of his protégé. 

The Studebaker officers are some of a 
delegation of technicians brought here by 
the Chinese embassy with the approval 
of the United States government. They 
were assembled from actual Chinese fight- 
ing forces. The movement for their post- 
graduate studies in America started a year 
ago and culminated when Major Charles 
S. Chen, a Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology alumnus, assigned groups to 
various phases of military manufactur- 
ing and research. 

As might be expected from their back- 
grounds, the officers learn eagerly and 
well. They work regular factory shifts, 
being moved at intervals to different de- 
partments. Absenteeism is unknown, ex- 
cept in cases of severe illness. On them, 
the students soberly realize, depends 
much of China’s future hope of expelling 
the highly mechanized invader. 

The job given the visitors is of heroic 
proportions. Shopmen estimate three 
years are required to train an apprentice 
adequately. The Chinese must cram this 
knowledge into a few weeks despite the 
handicaps of a strange tongue and novel 
machinery. 

The difficulty of his charges with the 
language has not been as great as Major 
Chen first feared. The men, he explains, 
can read one hundred per cent English, 
understand seventy per cent and speak 
thirty per cent. Thus, if conversation and 
gestures fail, the Chinese and Studebaker 
workers are frequently found writing 
notes to each other. 

Only a few of the huge, automatic ma- 
chines bewilder the officers once they have 
mastered “the use of their hands.” This 
does not bother Major Chen. 

“We will have none of that equipment 
in China for a long, long while,” he says. 
“As a matter of fact, our chief technical 
problem is not to improvise parts; it is to 
improvise tools that can make improvised 
parts.” § 

To skill the students in improvisation, 
shop classes have been arranged in South 
Bend high schools, where crude hand 
forges are built and tools fabricated from 
other tools. 
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"a picturesyue figure in his orange 
: 


smock, his green corduroy trousers, 
his black beret set cockishly, and the 
curved horn at his lips. He blows and 
blows again till heads twist his way 
and temporary quiet falls over the 
crowd. Then he announces a ship- 
wreck, 2 summons for vaccination— 
whatever the news may be. There’s 
drama in the scene. A shipwreck 
floats before your sight, seems more 
real than any disaster on a printed 
page. The eerie cry of the primitive 
trumpet has prepared your heart for 
happenings. 

Asia, with its absence of machines, 
well knows the worth 6f animal life 
and retains many time-honored cus- 
toms. In a region where man’s 
wealth is reckoned by his herd a 
steer’s tail has meaning. The noble 
yak of Tibet swings: a beautiful 
bushy tail coveted by humans. When 
dyed and mounted on handles of 
precious metal, these tails are held 
aloft and carried before officials. A 
three-tail dignitary may snoot a two- 
tailer, if he so choose. In India the 
noble yak’s tail is used to shoo away 
flies and in China for the tufts of 
caps. The zebu with its hump and 
mild mien, is India’s preferred ani- 
mal. It lends itself. with dignity to 
their demands and climate, and is 
dedicated to Brahma. A Brahmin 
bull freely walks the streets and 
stops at will to satisfy hunger at any 
food stall. No merchant says him 
nay nor does any person prod him 
when he decides to lie at rest across 
the lane. Such traffic blocks are not 
infrequent; but the people of India 
are patient, they wait or they pass 
by another path. 

Travel where you will, in civiliza- 
tion or out of it, and almost every- 
where are traces of the ox tribe. To 
walk in their footsteps will take you 
far in time too, back through the 
centuries into prehistoric periods. 
The most ancient caves of Europe 
have bison pictured on their walls. 
In that rocky dimness the modern 
man’s torch discovers crude, lively. 
outlines made by hands of primeval 
brothers whose very bones have 
vanished. Among the Swiss Lake 
Dwellers, at the first dawn of Euro- 
pean history, the cow was already a 
domesticated animal. And from Eu- 
rope into the Channel Islands, centu- 
Ties aiter, crossed the cows which 
have made Guernsey, Jersey and Al- 
derney iamous. Of course, they 
weren't then the finished product we 
see today, but rough strains in the 
making. Cow history is progressive, 
an evolution toward perfection in 
which climate and science each play 
some part. The musk ox of the 
Esquimaux country, little and woolly 
and fleet, bears slight resemblance to 
the celebrated white cattle of Chil- 
lingham, which rove the English 
parks, descendants of the original 
cattle of that tidy isle. Nature has 
been lavish in her types, fitting them 
for survival in diverse environments. 
Man has lent a hand, too, till now 
the story of cows could fill a shelf 
of books. 

fo me, among the most fascinating 
of such tales, is that of the cattle 
of Guernsey. The island itself was 
a storm center of history long be- 
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fore any cows came upon it. Bronze 
Age men buried daggers there and 
the Druids built stone rings. Caesar 
named it Sarnia. Piratical North- 
men surged around it, lured by its 
caves and perhaps by its women, 
rosy-cheeked in the mist. It sat as a 
spot of refuge on the swirling chan- 
nel tides, a sort of half-way house 
between Britain and France, when 
the rovers in their dragon-prowed 
boats coursed the two coasts. The 
islanders were only a handful. Their 
nights and days were made uneasy 
by these plunderers.. At last, the 
Dukes of Normandy put out a shel- 
tering wing and an era of peace be- 
gan. From Mont St. Michel came 
militant monks in stout boats, bring- 
ing little black cattle of Brittany to- 
gether with the arts of agriculture. 
It was Robert the Norman who sent 
them over to teach the fishing natives 
the skills of settled life. This was 
the year 960 A.D. and shortly after 
a second batch of monks arrived, this 
time from Cherbourg. To Guernsey 
they brought the large brindled cows 
of Isigny, a region famous for its 
butter and its tapestries—Bayeux lies 
in it. 

The Normans knew stone. They 
were architects and builders as well 
as holy men. So they tucked up their 


skirts, hewed the Guernsey granite, , 


made staunch chapels and abbeys. 
The islanders were quick to follow 
suit and soon had houses of their 
own, also small herds and gardens. 
Perforce, everything is small scale, 
for this triangular, rocky speck js no 
larger than Manhattan Island. How- 
ever, its strength didn’t flower into 
skyscrapers but has flowed over the 
world in the shape of cows. Guern- 
sey has given incalculable health and 
wealth to our own United States—in 
November of 1941 the millionth pure- 
blood milker was registered on the 
records of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. And all this from tae 
humblest beginnings, the blend of the 
Brittany and Normandy strains 
brought by the monks almost a thou- 
sand years ago. Zealously through 
the centuries the island people have 
tended their cattle and guarded them 
from outside disease, nor are they 
easily persuaded to part with them. 
A Guernseyman treasures his cow as 
an Arab treasures his horse. Not till 
1831 did a Captain Prince of Boston, 
whose ship touched at St. Peter’s 
Port, persuade an islander to let him 
have two heifers and a young bull 
for his brother’s farm in New Hamp- 
shire. Somehow being lusty animals, 
they managed to survive the long 
transatlantic voyage in a sailing ves- 
sel, and became parents of the U. S. 
Guernsey branch. Since then only 
13,000 animals have crossed over to 
us; the balance of our million Guern- 
seys we have bred here—beautiful, 
streamlined creatures—another evi- 
dence of the American passion for 
mass production, even when working 
with the leisurely processes of 
Nature. 

Now, harsh history swirls over 
Caesar’s Isle of Sarnia again. Since 
June 1940, silence shrouds the un- 
happy island held by Hitler’s hordes. 
Whether the gold-skinned cattle and 
their owners still live, no one knows. 


We only know that the farmers and 


their wives refused to abandon their 


cows on that fateful day of June - 


four years ago. Soon, soon, let us hope, 
the bees will be singing among the 
wild foxgloves again and the witches 
will be back with their brooms to 
sit upon the chimneys. Yes, the souls 
of Guernseymen are hospitable and 
almost every farmstead has its high 
witch seat. Fays are welcome there 


too, and often girls 


- 


fairy music as they sat at their milk- 
ing between the gorze hedges. Vic- 
tor Hugo savored the hospitality of 
Guernsey for fourteen years and there 
wrote his famous “Toilers of the 
Sea.” From his glass studio atop the 
house he used to gaze out at all the 
ancient -island’s peace and beauty, 
remembering its untroubled days 
when rents were paid in butterflies, 
roses, eels, and silver spurs! 


WITH ENGLAND’S WAR-TIME TRAWLERS 
(Continued from page 8) 


peacetime. It stands to reason. The 
Government’s got all the good modern 
ones, all them fine ships you used to 
see out of Hull, on the Bear Island 
or Spitzbergen grounds, or away up 
in the White Sea. They’re all mine- 
sweepers and the like now,-and we 
have to fish in what’s left. Them big 
fishing grounds are closed, anyway. 
Too dangerous. Too many mines 
about. Besides, these old trawlers are 
too slow to make the trip. And they 
can’t handle the heavy gear you need 
for such a sort of fish. So that’s 
why fish is scarce, you see. Fewer 
fishing grounds. Fewer ships. And 
what ships there are can’t bring back 
a quarter of what them lovely big 
trawlers could. Fewer men, too, of 


course. It’s a hard life in these old 
trawlers, master. But the money’s 
good. Ordinary deckies stand to 


make, maybe, twenty pound in their 
ten or twelve day trip. What do they 
do with it? That's best known to 
themselves, master, best known to 
themselves.” He chuckles indulgently. 
“But them as blames them should 
come and see ’em first. See how they 
work. See how they live. And see 
if they’d be any different them- 
selves.” 

Gutting is finished now. Below 
deck in the fishroom, the fish corpses, 
category on category, lie shelved in 
powdered ice. On the foredeck, the 
watch are sewing false bellies on the 
bag, extra flaps of net to take the 
chafe of the ocean bottom. In the 
fo’c’sle, the watch below lie fully 
dressed in their narrow bunks, listen- 
ing to the boom of the waves against 
the plates, and watching the cracked 
stove fill the room with smoke. One 
is reading a paper-covered novel. It 
is called “Kiss The Blood Off My 
Hands.” Two of them talk together 
in their quiet Hull voices (many 
fishermen have migrated to the west 
coast since the east coast fishing ports 
virtually closed down). 

Into their conversation come place 
names many have hardly heard of— 
Seydisfjordur, the Vestmann Islands, 
Akureyri, Novaya Zemlya. To them, 
they are household words. They talk 
of the Icelanders, and how their 
trawlers bring over to England two 
or three catches at a time, fish caught 
inshore round the Iceland coast and 
ferried across, and how the crews 
get paid a full share on this fish, and 
what big money it brings them. And 
they wonder at the queer, elaborate 
things the Icelanders buy with their 
money, and what a lot of them get 
fighting drunk. They whisper to- 
gether so as not to wake those 
snatching a hasty wink of sleep. They 
whisper of what they'll do this time 
when they get ashore, and one says, 


“No more beer. This time it goes in 
the bank.” And the other chuckles and 
says, “You'll see.” 

Up on the bridge, the look-out man 
stares out of the window. He holds 
a cup of very sweet tea. “Don’t see 
much of: Jerry these days,’ he says, 
“not this side of the coast. First year 
of the war it was different. Lost 
plenty of trawlers then. Bombers, 
U-boats. It was no picnic. Funny. 
Some of ’em used to be quite polite 
about it. Some of ’em was devils. 
The planes was worst. Bomb you to 
bits, then machine-gun the boats. 
But some of the U-boat skippers 
wasn’t bad. Used to tow you right 
inshore before they sunk you. One 
bloke come aboard one lousy old 
trawler, said, ‘Get in the lifeboat; 
we're going to sink this ship.’ So 
the-lads started getting the small-boat 
out. This Jerry says, ‘Is that the 
best lifeboat you got?’ They said it 
was. ‘Bloody Hell,’ said the Jerry, 
‘who’s Managing Director of your. 
company?’ They said it was a Mr. 
Barker. ‘Well, you go back home 
and tell Mr. Barker to fit you out 
with a proper lifeboat, says the 
Jerry. And he snaffles the ship’s 
papers, dismantles the dynamo so we 
had no lights to work by, and off she 
steams back home.” 

The skipper interrupts him, and 
blows down the speaking tube to the 
engine-room. “Chief there? Weilll 
haul again at midnight, and that’ll do 
us. We'll be on our way home.” At 
the other end of the tube, by the 
pounding pistons, the Chief lays 
down his oilcan and wearily wipes 


his nose with the back of his hand. 


He leaves a great grease-smear 
across his face, a smear which 
frames his grin. 

In the cabin aft, the bosun sits, 
red-eyed with sleeplessness. A mug 
of tea is before him. He stares at 
the boils on his wrists, at his fingers, 
chapped and cracked from hours in 


the gutting pounds, day and night. | 


He says, “So, we’re packing up, eh? 
In forty-eight, hours we'll see the pier 
light. And some of us’ll go home to: 
our wives and kids, like good lads; 
and some of us will go on the beer, 
like bad lads. And, drunk or sober, 
thirty-six hours later we'll be back at 
sea again, shooting, towing, heaving,. 
gutting, day after’ day and night 
after night. And the people will say- 
again all we think of is tarts and’ 
booze. And the newspapers will’ 
write again about how we get more: 
money than we know what to do. 
with. And anybody who thinks a. 
fisherman is overpaid is welcome to. 


' come aboard this ship and try it him-- 


self.” 
rae boar: 


cards are the rule rather than excep- 
tion. Everything, everybody, seems 
to be a priority. 
cockeyed land of deferrables. who, 
asked no questions, ask no answers. 
There is but one answer. This is war. 

Yet, beneath San Diego’s brisk 
military buttons and overbearing hom- 
age to defense work is an undercur- 
rent of rebellion. The confusion has 
brought illusion. Patriotism must be 
prodded with mechanical contrivances 
for a kind of sullen apathy is with 
the people. The various groups— 
Army, Navy, small-time merchant 


and big-time executive, the migratory 


mass, the culture clique, the sun 
worshipper—all are divided by grow- 
ing walls. The military charges civil- 
ians with selfish disinterest. The en- 
trenched citizenry says that the 
Chamber of Commerce wrecked San 
Diego with its manufacturing 
schemes. The new masses say they’re 
robbed by landlords and storekeepers. 
The storekeepers think that they are 
being crushed by the Government. 
All of them think the High Command 
has been high-handed in its seizures 
of public buildings, parks, highways, 
bay and even backcountry. On top 
of this are the president haters, the 
administration lovers, the college in- 
tellectuals and the peaceful church 
groups which try to hold the heaving, 
weaving jigsaw puzzle together. 

There are stentorian speeches 
charging that everyone is lax, self- 
centered, grasping. There are am- 
bitious women’s groups who toil for 
defense, relief, Red Cross, and rebuke 
those who don’t. War mothers, fath- 
ers, sons, brothers write acid letters 
to the conservative S. D. Union and 
Tribune-Sun. The Broom and The 
Keyhole — radical weekly tabloids — 
spill over with copy censored by 
Colonel Copley’s arch - Republican 
dailies. They tell the story in at- 
tack, robbery, scandal, blackmarket, 
murder. Upstarts in an _ upstart 
town, they are enjoying a vogue as 
strange as the new city itself. 

Cost-plus contracts have made the 
city’s few manufacturers into E-flag 
impresarios but labor is being 
hoarded, and some employees jest that 
the “E” is for evasion—draft evasion. 
The topflight businessmen are mak- 
ing money. So are the some eighty 
thousand aircrafters. The middle 
groups—insurance, merchants, café 
operators, salesmen, musicians, etc.— 
are looking up and down the streets 
with puzzled eyes. They are unable 
to decide whether to stick by the 
vocation they have nursed through 
lean years, or sidestep responsibility 
and switch to war industry. They 
have watched average young couples 
pull $450 a month. They know that 
aircraft starts at sixty-five cents per 
hour—no questions asked—goes auto- 
matically to eighty-five in a few 
weeks, then climbs easy steps to 
$1.65. They feel that they, alone, have 
missed the gravy train. Yet, money 
has become a strange item. The 
banks don’t like it. Nobody has any- 
thing to exchange for it. It goes for 
blackmarket goods or bonds. It goes 
easily, quickly. Two hundred a 
month income nowadays buys con- 
siderably less than one hundred a 
month during what are fondly called 
“normal times. 


T THE BLITZ-BOOM DID TO SAN DIEGO 
(Continued from page 21) 


It is a turbulent. 
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The men, boys and women once 
stalled for years with unemployment 


are now in overdrive, racing at high 


speed, safely content because every- 
body around them travels at the same 
rate. That is why a “governor” has 
been placed upon the war vehicle. 
Worried about the future, Washing- 
ton officials have hurled obstacles 
across the road, dug trenches, and 
even siphoned some of the gas from 
the tank. The results have been as 
ironic as war itself. 

The hotspots have been hit. Mush- 
rooming everywhere at the boom’s 
beginning, they were unable to ac- 


commodate the crowds. War brought 


dimouts, curfews, tightening up on 
minors. Today, with liquor appear- 
ing on the extinct list, they face the 
fate of the automobile agencies they 
cheerily replaced. 

Restaurants have been hit. For 
years an economic liability in this city 
where dine-at-homes prevailed, they 
now enjoy long, disgruntled lines of 
waiting patrons. But food and help 
is scarce. Most of them must main- 
tain short hours and all are closed 
one or more days per week. 


Theaters are jammed but good 
films are hard to get; grammar 
schools have more enrollment but 
teachers are scarce. Super traffic via- 
ducts have been built but San Diego 
automobile registrations have de- 
creased steadily since 1942. Dozens of 
old streetcars have been brought out 
from New York and Philadelphia 
but operators—male and female—are 
hard to find. Similarly, new busses 
ready to accommodate the new 
masses are parked downtown with 
placards begging for drivers. There 
is more crime and less police force; 
more linen and fewer launderies; 
more garbage but few collections. 

Approximately 25,000 Negro mi- 
grants have come to town but they 
face some 35,000 Southern Whites 
with deep prejudices. The dailies find 
themselves with more news, but less 
newsprint. There is more willing un- 
selfishness, and yet more infringe- 
ment; more gayety but increased 
tragedy; more postal receipts but 
fewer lettercarriers. Even “sports” 
have been ceilinged. Hunters and 
anglers lament that there are more 
ducks and fish in the backcountry 
than ever in history—but no tackle, 
time or shells. And while there are 
more yachtsmen of the boat-owning 
variety, the bay has become consid- 
erably smaller. There exists the 
added ‘irony that, for the first time 
in fifty years of agitation, sewage has 
been eliminated from the bay. Swim- 
ming is now both safe and sanitary 
—but the Navy has restricted most 
of the water. 

Nearly everything, then, is rationed. 
The very things desired by civic lead- 
ers, workers, employers, seers and 
sportsmen have come and gone in a 
confusing whirl. Work alone is not 
rationed. Work, as yet, has no ceil- 
ing. Work is the strange new phe- 
nomena shared by persons from 
every walk of life. And the few 
who escape it one way get it another 
—in long, waiting lines, in self-made 
repair jobs, in the  time-stealing 
hazards surrounding the domestic 
pattern of eating, sleeping, moving 
about. They find that the telephone 


is extinct, 
sleeping quarters unobtainable. 
Perhaps it is well that San Diegans 
are busy. They have little time to 
ascertain what is happening to their 


transportation difficult, 


wallowing, swallowing city. They 
can overlook the sharp increase in 
traffic accidents or the decrease in 
high school enrollment—the latter, a 
jealously censored secret, hinted at 
only in the educational department’s 
continued discouragement of military 
tallys near school grounds. They 
can overlook the swarms of teen- 
aged U. S. Navy sailors—yet to meet 
their first razors—who have chosen 
the cigarette as a step toward man- 
hood. Caught in the moving tide and 
riding cheerfully on its stormy crest, 
they have left school and home. 
They swarm in and out of the peep- 
shows and shooting galleries now 
lining Broadway, pay the twenty-five 
cent fee at the old Plaza to get their 
first—and not, they hope—their last 
look at a Japanese zero. 

Other entrenched San Diegans can 


overlook those youths who have 
worked summers in aircraft, for- 
gotten to return to geometry and per- 
haps never will. Fifty per cent of the 
help during the holiday season was 
comprised of “juveniles” and the 
number increases steadily—especially 
when an unskilled dishwasher can 
now earn $7.00 per day. There are 
other changes overlooked by the peo- 
ple who remember a not distant past. 
Liquor long ago rose to the highest 
per capita sales in the city’s history, 
and even its scarcity has not pre- 
vented thirsty workers, of all ages, 
from obtaining it at thrice the ceiling 
price. 

What will the future bring when 
200,000 migrants begin to, exchange 
War Bonds for food and lodging, 
determining to dwell in the land of 
the eternal sun? Mr. Dryer’s tourist 
folders still declare with ironic cheer, 
“San Diego is the place where 
climate, beauty, flowers, mirth com- 


bine to make a Heaven On Earth.” 
* ok x 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF ALASKA 
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rary quarters. In August the colonists 
were visited by Will Rogers and 
Wiley Post on their ill-fated trip to 
the north and that first Christmas the 
colonists met in their new Community 
Hall for a great celebration. 

All this time the settlers were busy 
clearing and preparing their new land 
for the first crop to be planted the 
following season. Timber and bush 
were cut and stumps pulled by heavy 
tractors. Eventually most of the work 
of the Corporation was taken over 
by a_ self-governing organization 
called the Matanuska Valley Farmers 
Co-operating Association which has 
come to play a leading role in the 
economic life of the colony. It has 
established a co-operative store, power 
plant, hospital, lodge, creamery, can- 
nery, hatchery, garage, etc. 

The “Co-op” also handles the sell- 
ing and transportation to market of 
the produce raised by its members so 
that the project has become a notable 
and, it must be said, successful ex- 
periment in co-operative living, much 
in the manner of the Scandinavian 
way of life. In fact, many of the 
settlers were of Scandinavian descent. 
There have also sprung up many 
other co-operative associations of both 
young and old, the Grange, the Wo- 
men’s Co-operative Guild, the Ath- 
letic Association, 4-H Clubs, Scouts, 
Theater Guild, Community Chorus, 
Matanuska Valley Fair, and others of 
a social, cultural, and educational na- 
ture. Naturally the settlement has its 
ewn well organized school system, a 
newspaper and protestant and Roman 
Catholic Church which we visited in 
our travels about the Valley. 

In order to get a first hand impres- 
sion of the settlers of the Matanuska 
Valley we made it a point to visit as 
many residents as possible. The first 
settler we met by accident on our way 
out from Anchorage when we stopped 
to watch him butcher a cow near the 
road. In the course of our conversa- 
tion we learned his name was Wil- 
liam Smith and he had come as one 
of the original settlers in 1935 with 
his wife and five children from Neba- 
gamon, Wisconsin. Although himself 
reared on a cattle ranch, he had 


been employed as an electrician by the 
Duluth Steel Mill when the depres- 
sion came along and put him out of 
work. He had seitled on his forty 
acres in the Valley about four and 
one-half -miles out of the center but 
had bought up more land to make a 
160 acre tract, since he had chosen to 
raise beef cattle. He was also leasing 
more grazing land from the govern- 
ment to take care of his growing 
herd. 


He told how he had come along be- 
fore the transient workers had com- 
pleted his home, whereupon he took 
over and completed it, a two story, 
seven room log cabin. While he 
cleared his land he had to live on a 
loan but was able to raise a hog and 
vegetables the second year which with 
one horse and two cows as a start he 
had increased to eighteen shorthorn 
cattle, six horses, four brood sows 
and several hundred chickens. He 
marketed every thing through the 
“Co-op” and his main source of in- 
come was beef cattle. Yes, he and 
his wife and family were quite satis- 
fied and happy. His main complaint 
was that he had to pay $3,000 for 
forty acres and, that when some of 
the early settlers left, their farms 
could be bought up much cheaper but 
that the government would not re- 
finance at a lower rate those who stuck 
to their original holdings. However, 
he acknowledged that he had never 
been pressed for payments. To add 
to his income he occasionally did elec- 
trical work. Most settlers, he said, 
did some outside work for money. 
There was plenty of work now, but 
back in the early years of the settle- 
ment there was not enough oppor- 
tunity for all to earn money on the 
side and therefore some became dis- 
couraged and went back to the States. 
His oldest boy is now fifteen years 
old and is a great help. 

The best thing Smith liked about 
Matanuska was being his own boss. 
He also liked the fine schools and bus 
service for the children. Smith said 
he did a lot of hunting, particularly 
of snow-shoe rabbits, ring-neck pheas- 
ants, spruce chickens, ptarmigan, and 
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some big game like moose and cari- 
bou. 


Another family we met by chance 
as we drove along one of the roads of 
the valley and stopped to watch some 
berry pickers. This was the truck 
and berry farm of settler William 
Casner. With his two adopted teen- 
age daughters, Marie and Margaret, 
settler Casner took time to chat with 
us. Casner had come to Matanuska 
with the original settlers in 1935, and 
with his wife and brother he had 
taken up the usual forty acres. But 
in 1938 he left because of his health, 
giving up his tract after liquidating 
all his debts. But he had returned 
in the spring of 1939 and took up an- 
other forty acre tract of which he 
now has fourteen acres cleared. He 
was able to pay for the clearing of 
the land by the sale of the logs cut 
off the tract. Casner said his main 
source of income now was from the 
sale of vegetables he raised, almost all 
of which he was contracted to sell to 
the army at very good prices. In 
the winter time Casner says he has 
all the extra work he wants to do as 
carpenter and electrician at a good 
wage. He has his home well fitted 
out with electrical appliances and has 
a central coal-burning furnace. He 
has also purchased a new truck. 


Casner was tremendously enthusi- 
astic over his settling in Alaska. He 
particularly likes the general atmos- 
phere, and the co-operation of the 
people which he emphasized very 
much throughout the conversation. 
His brief return to the States had 
convinced him that “everybody ,back 
there is in a rut and will not learn 
new ways of doing things.” He said 
he also enjoys hunting, especially 
sheep, caribou, rabbits, ptarmigan and 
spruce hens. He told how about fifty. 
per cent of the original settlers had 
returned home and had been replaced 
by late comers. He thought the main 


difficulty was in not sticking to the 
original $3500 debt limitation. Some 
of them went into debt more than 
they needed to and when they found 


out they had to pay it all back they 
quit. He described how the account 
of such a person is liquidated. The 
yalue of such a settler’s land and 
holdings and improvements through 
his own labor are evaluated by four 
appraisers. The Corporation then has 
the first right to buy back the land, 
the object of which is to prevent the 
depressing of other land value by 
selling at a sacrifice price. Casner also 
explained how the original work by 
the “transients” on the farms was 
charged against that account at a very 
reasonable rate. Settlers did not have 
io accept improvements done by the 
“transients” but could do everything 
themselves from the ground up if 
they wished, which some of them 
chose to do. The only thing was that 
it took that much longer to establish 
themselves. 

With Doctor Albrecht as a guide 
we were taken around to several 
other Matanuska Valley settlers, the 
Virgil Eckerts’, the Victor Johnsons’ 
and the Max Sherrods’. We drove 
down to the Virgil Eckert place one 
evening with Doctor and Mrs. Al- 
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brecht when they went down to buy 
a dozen eggs, the price of which in- 
cidentally was a dollar a dozen. 
“Virgil Eckert came originally from 
Wisconsin,’ Doctor Albrecht told us. 
“He is one of the best farmers in the 
valley and practises diversified farm- 
ing with dairying. Take a look 
around his place when we get there 
and see a model farm.” True enough 
when we drove up to the neat cot- 
tage-type peeled-log home of the 
Eckert family, we were deeply im- 
pressed. It was one of the neatest 
farm houses around the valley, with a 
wide, well cut lawn neatly fenced in 
and with natural and ornamental 
shrubbery and flowers and some fine 
specimens of tall white birches on one 
side. The barn too was a model of 
tidiness with full blooded guernsey 
stock, the very picture of the origi- 
nal “contented cows” in their concrete 
ditched stalls and modern stanchions 
and automatic watering basins. Both 
Virgil Eckert and his wife were well 
informed about local problems as 
well as matters of general interest. 

Max Sherrod, another one of the 
original settlers, came from Battle 
Creek, Michigan. We met him in a 
potato field with his two daughters. 
He described how he dug fifteen tons 
of potatoes from a single acre where- 
as the average is about six to eight 
tons, 

Max Sherrod showed us around 
other fields on his farm. In a great 
patch of almost interminable rows of 
lettuce his daughter picked a head of 
lettuce that practically filled her arms. 
The cabbage field was even more 
spectacular. There were cabbages 
that weighed thirty pounds and which 
the girls could scarcely lift. Max 
said that one half acre yields him 
$1300 worth of cabbage, nearly all of 
which are sold to the army like the 
rest of his produce. He raised grain 
for his stock and got sixty bushels 
of oats to the acre. Last year his 
farm grossed $5000 with a net cash 
profit of $2800 whereas this year he 
expected to double that return. Mrs. 
Sherrod was enthusiastic about her 
flowers and small garden of vege- 
tables: Sweet-peas towered up to the 
roof height of their little cottage. The 
garden peas had climbed so high that 
she had to use a stepladder to pick the 
topmost ones. 

When we regretfully left Mata- 
nuska Valley in August it was a beau- 
tiful day. The atmosphere had been 
washed clear by recent rain and the 
great mountain peaks in the distance 
seemed startlingly near. Warm, gentle 
rains of the days before had brought 
the whole land to the peak of burst- 
ing bloom. The fields were heavy with 
vellow grain, grain that rose nearly 
to shoulder height. Flowers both 
cultivated and wild were at the acme 
of loveliness. Everywhere unoccupied 
open stretches were aflame with the 
crimson of the fireweed. Is it any 
wonder that we slowly and reluct- 
antly headed our car up along the 
narrowing valley of the Matanuska 
River? Forest and mountains closed 
in on us and we knew we would 


never forget the beautiful garden spot 


of Alaska. 
« * * 


‘toward Lake Atitlan, you feel rather 


as though you were among lost souls 
in the Inferno. The road traverses 
a wild, high, volcano-pillared plateau 
which is plowed through by gigantic 
canyons going down into the very 
entrails of the earth. All roads in 
Guatemala go up and down as much 


as back and forth. And the entire~ 


produce of the peasants is carried 
over these roads—not. on trucks, 
carts, horses, mules or donkeys, for 
such modern helps are few and far 
between. It is carried on the backs 
of Indians. 

One of these tiny Mayans will load 
himself up with 100 to 150 pounds of 


commodities and tote them up and 


down these incredible gorges and 
over rioting mountain chains for 
weeks on end. He piles them on a 


crate which he hangs from a broad’ 


cowhide strap fitting the top of his 
head like a saddle-pad. He leans 
forward so that part of the weight 
rests on his back, part of it hangs 
from his head. He carries a seven 
foot pole so that when he squats 
down with his load, he can get up 
again by climbing the pole. His scalp 
is often worn bare where the strap 
lies. His expression when loping 
along a level road is disconsolate; 
when trudging up the side of a stu- 
pendous gorge, it frequently becomes 
an expression of excruciating pain. 
Custom has divided the journey into 
stages, and this Mayan, being the 
most conservative of pack-animals, 
will stick through to the next resting- 
place though his head breaks off. 

If you question him, he will pause 
and answer, straining his eyes pain- 
fully to give you a glance from under 
the load, but he will not put the load 
down. You will find perhaps that he 
is traveling 180 miles at 30 miles a 
day; that he will spend five days in 
a distant market selling the goods he 
has been two months manufacturing; 
that he will bring home as a profit on 
the enterprise as much as four dol- 
lars, or even seven. A man with a 
seventy-five-pound hog asleep in a 
hammock on his back was going to 
bring back $20, but even his lot did 
not strike me as celestial. 

“Perhaps Guatemala isn’t paradise 
after all!” you say to yourself. 
And then the car creeps to the rim of 
the canyon, speeds through a green 


. meadow, darts past a forest, and vou 


find yourself on a sheer cliff’s edge 
looking three thousand feet down to 
the miracle-blue, opaque yet lucent 
waters of Lake Atitlan, across to the 
somber, green-purple, gigantic vol- 
canoes it nestles among, and up to a 
joyous sky in which clouds drift like 
shiny fish in fathomless water. 

It may not be heaven, but there is 


nothing on earth with which you can 
The Italian lakes are 


compare it. 
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lovely beyond picturing, the Alps are 
majestic, the Gates of the Volga have 
grandeur, the desert alone, you may 
have said, is sublime. But here is 
majesty, sublime grandeur, and most 
utter loveliness poured into your soul 
in one vision that lifts you quite out 
of this world. No human problems 
matter any longer—wages or profits, 
misery or contentment, justice or 
tyranny. You are beyond good and 
evil; you are a companion of planets. 

Anywhere you go after that vision 
will be down. But it is not too far 
down to the water-level, and if the 
loveliness gains a little over the 
sublimity as you descend, it is well. 
For you have to be human enough to 
rejoice in a very perfect and not ex- 
pensive hotel, You have to hear with 
earthly ears the whippoorwills sing- 
ing in the twilight on the hill behind 
the vine-clad cottage they have set 
apart for you and call your room. 
You have to smile at the little guards 
baranca—“ravine guard” is his big 
name—who sings like a triplethroated 
thrush in the vine that hangs over 
the ocean of flowers which sprays up 
on your porch like a garden. 

You have to swim in the cool lake, 
and paddle there in a brightly painted 
canoe. You have to ride horseback 
along its shores, or travel across and 
around it in a launch or a hand-sewn 
Mayan galley—just as vou like—visit- 
ing each one of the twelve villages 
whose dwellers climb down to its 
edges for water. In each of those 
villages, even the tiniest, the women 
wear their special costume. In each 
they are reputed to have a special 
style of beauty, and you can verify 
that if you have imagination enough. 

When your imagination falters, and 
you feel the need of getting back to 
utter prose, as perhaps you had bet- 
ter if they are waiting for you at 
home, there is a way to do it. Look 
up a little book by Aldous Huxley 
called Beyond the Mexique Bay, and 
read what that very: British author- 
in-transit has to say about Lake 
Atitlan: 

“Lake Como, it seems to me, 
touches the limit of the permissibly 
picturesque; but Atitlan is Como 
with the additional embellishment 
of several immense volcanoes. It 
is really too much of a good thing. 
After a few days in this impossible 
landscape, one finds oneself thin‘k- 
ing nostalgically of the English 
home counties.” : 
That will bring you back to earth! 

But if you were conditioned that way 
to begin with by the English or any 
other home counties, I hope you will 
not, on my say so, go looking for 
paradise in Guatemala. Only those 
having space inside of them can find 
it. They will find it every time they, 
raise their eyes at Atitlan. 
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PTESH YOUR KNOWLEDGE __. 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU- 


1. Identify each of these chests as 
to period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the 
house for each? 


3. Tell which could be used to- 
gether in the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and ac- 
cessories to harmonize with 
them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and 
create a charming room around 
it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the 
answers to these questions and 
the hundreds of others that 
come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a 
great work of art, you must know 
something of the school that influ- 
enced the artist, something about 
the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color 
treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. 
No matter how many fine pieces 
you may examine or own, you can 
never appreciate them intelligent- 
ly until you know something of 
their background. 

But of more importance is the 
great personal satisfaction a thor- 
ough knowledge will bring you. 
Wherever you turn, there are 
beautiful interiors offering enjoy- 
ment. The lines of a chest, the de- 
tail of its carving, the scenes its 
historical background call to your 
imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you 
a moment of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO 
WORK 


But aside from the cultural as- 
pects, such knowledge has im- 
mense practical value. It enables 
you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choos- 
ing furnishings which will never 
be “out of style.” And should you 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING LESSONS 


1. The Fixed Back- 
ground. 

I. Walls. 

Ill. Windows. 

TV. Ceilings, Floors,, 
Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights; Lighting Fix- 
tures. 

VI. Color and Color 


ichemes. 


VII. Choice and Ar- 
rangement of Furni- 
ture. 

VIII. Textiles; Hang- 
ings. 

IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hagning Pictures. 

X. Painted Furniture. 

XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical Back- 
grounds. 

XIII. Continued. 

XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 

XVII. The Neo-Classic 
Style. 

XVIII. Jacobean and 
Restoration in Eng- 
land. 

XIX. William 
Mary, Queen Anne 
and Early Georgian 

tyles. 

XX The Age of Chip- 
pena ‘eo, 

XXI. sme Adam Period 


in England and 
America. 


XXII. American Adap- 
tation of British and 
Continental Styles. 

XXIII. The Decorating 
Profession. 

XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 

XXV. What is Mod- 
ern? 

XXVI. Light and Color. 

XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Mate- 
rials. 

XXIX. Designing a 
Modern Interior. a. 


The Modern House. 
b. The Modern Shop. 


XXX. Combining Mod- 


ern and Period Deco- 
ration. 


desire it, you will find the door 
open to a delightful career. Here 
is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial in- 
dependence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such ques- 
‘tions and countless others. 

Learn to create lovely rooms to 
reflect your personality and taste. 
Know historical styles, present 
day modifications, choice of fab- 
rics and accessories. 

By study in your own home, you 
will learn the various phases of 
color harmony, design, arrange- 
ment, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 

There is a demand for the man or 
woman who is a trained interior 
decorator. A fascinating voca- 
tion! 


WHAT THE COURSE 
BRINGS YOU 
The course consists of a series of 
thirty lessons profusely illustrat- 
ed, arranged and simplified from 
a vast mass of material assembled 
through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 

A valuable book on mixing 
paints, set of 16 actual fabric 
samples, 16 color plates giving 
latest ideas for draperies. color 
and arrangement, leather binder 
for holding lessons and examina- 
tions. Personal instruction and 
coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


TENT 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. 
ligation whatever. 


Arts anp Decoration Home Srupy Course in Intertor Decoration, 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in 


Interior Decoration. 


You incur no ob- 


WARNING ! 


he’s breaking loose again 


Look who’s on the rampage again—cur old enemy, the 
Fire Demon. Last year fire destroyed-inore than 380 
million dollars worth of property, a higher toll than in any 
year since 1932. 


Let’s put the Fire Demon back in his chains where he be- 
longs. Confine him! Make it impossible for him to ravage 
our country—block our war production program by de- 
stroying factories, homes and lives. 


You yourself can help weld together the broken links that 
are letting the Fire Demon loose. You can do it by the 
thoughtful application of common sense fire-prevention 
methods in your home and place of business. If you want 
helpful fire-prevention information, write the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y., and specify the type of property you want to pro- 
tect. And consult your insurance agent or broker. 


Aboye all make certain of the adequacy of your fire insur- 
ance in these days of increased values. 


Will YOU be THE ONE out of twelve? 


Think of twelve people you sured under a Hartford “‘Fash- 


Speaking of 
‘*“Hemispheric Security” 


Hartford Residence and Outside Thefi 
insurance covers the luggage you'd 
carry to travel in Brazil, or the War 
Bond left at home in Michigan! Pro- 
tects against robbery, theft or myste- 
rious disappearance in trains, buses, 
taxicabs, automobiles, hotel rooms, 
temporary dwelling —anywhere in the 
western hemisphere. 


Looking for a Bright Future? 


For the individual who wants to “make a 
name for himself” . . . insurance offers ex- 
ceptional rewards to those who bring to it 
integrity, imagination, the ability to think 
straight and a willingness to work hard. 
Such individuals can and do progress and 
prosper and command the respect of the 
~ communities they serve. 


RICHARD ROE 


AGENCY 


Any changes in your insurance needs 
—since December 7, 1941? 


Few indeed have escaped decided changes 
in their mode of living and the value of 
their properties since Pearl Harbor. Insur- 
ance needs have likewise changed—ask 
your Hartford agent or broker to survey 
your insurance hazards, check them against 
your present insurance and recommend 
changes and additions necessary to fit your 
protection to present day conditions. 


Right! He wants you to write 


This is to remind you of the letter you've 
been intending to write to that service 
man—the boy who worked with you 
who’s now flying from a bomber base in 
Britain on cross channel missions—the 
neighbor’s boy now getting tossed around 
in a destroyer. Maybe there are three or 
four letters you “‘just haven’t gotten 
around to.” How about writing them now? 


What’s back of the Harford Stag? 


Back of the Hartford Stag on your insurance 
policy is a 134-year record of financial strength, 
a well-earned reputation for prompt, fair pay- 
ment on all just claims. Many generations of 
Americans have safely put their confidence in 
this familiar symbol of sound protection. 


know, including yourself. 
Chances are that within the 
coming year one out of the 
twelve will be disabled, tempo- 
rarily or permanently, due to 
accidental injuries. You can 
face the statistics with more 
peace of mind if you’re in- 


ioned”’ Accident policy. It con- 
tains a schedule of many cov- 
erages—from which you select 
the ones best fitted to your 
needs, your occupation and 
your circumstances. It’s a new 
kind of accident policy, tailor- 
made to your requirements. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 3 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company . 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


al 


